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ae HERE has been no decisive engagement in the 
J se war during the past week. The fall of 
Santander has not disheartened the Republicans ; 
a new offensive has been started on the Aragon front, 
with Saragossa as its main objective. But the advance, 
though it has made ground at certain points, has not gone 
very far, and the rebels profess to be quite easy about 
Saragossa’s ability to hold out. Meanwhile, the attacks 
on ships continue. The rebel air raid at Gijon last Friday 
did considerable damage to British merchant vessels as 
well as to Spanish Government warships—one of which, 
the Fose Luis Diez, has limped into Falmouth for repairs. 
In the Mediterranean destroyers and submarines “ of 
unknown nationality” (but no one, even the Foreign 
Office, is really ignorant of the nationality) are active. 
A few days ago a Russian merchantman was sunk near 
Algiers, while on Wednesday a more daring attempt 
was made on H.M.S. Havock, and on Thursday the British 
».S. Woodford was reported to have been torpedoed. 


indignation in France 


Coupled with these exploits of the ships “ of unknown 
nationality” are those of the troops of known—and 





now blatantly avowed—nationality. There is no longer 

any “ hush-hush ” about the Italians in Spain. Mussolini 
trumpets them to the world. He has exchanged congratu- 
latory telegrams with the rebel commander-in- -chief. 
There was an official announcement in Rome after the 
fall of Santander of the names of twelve Italian generals 
fighting on the Biscayan front. Lists were published of 
the Italian officers and men killed and wounded in what 
the Duce and his friend Franco call “ the struggle against 
Asiatic barbarism ” in Spain. It is no wonder that French 
opinion, which has long been chafing at the arrogance 
and aggression of Italy, should now be demanding an 
end to the farce. The French Government have decided 
to protest to the Non-Intervention Committee against 
Italian activities in Spain. If they get no satisfaction 
from this (and they can hardly expect that anything 
they say will induce the Roman leopard to change 
his spots), they may “resume their liberty of action ” 
and throw open the Franco-Spanish frontier to the passage 
of volunteers. That would indeed have the merit of 
honesty and justice; how far it would go to redress the 
balance in favour of the Spanish Republic, it is not so 
easy to say. If France hesitates in the matter, we are 
told (and we scarcely need to be told what is so painfully 
obvious), it is because she is afraid of the British Govern- 
ment’s disapproval. 
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The Far East 


There has been heavy fighting this week at the mouth 
of the Yangtse and round Shanghai. The Japanese, 
profoundly suspicious of the Sino-Russian pact and with 
an eye on their own financial and economic difficulties at 
home, are speeding up operations. They aim, it is said, 
at a decisive victory by the end of the year. They took 
Woosung on Tuesday; but the Chinese have not, as 
many expected they would, fallen back from Shanghai ; 
they are holding on there with a big force of 150,000 or 
more. Last week’s attack by the Japanese on the British 
Ambassador was followed a day or two later by the bomb- 
ing of an American liner by a Chinese plane. The 
Chinese Government immediately expressed their pro- 
found regret, without waiting for any protest from 
Washington, and promised to punish the pilot. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, still delay their reply to the 
British Note—and, if the rumours from Tokio are to be 
trusted, when they do reply it will be to say they are 
willing to apologise, but not to punish the airmen respon- 
sible for the outrage on the Ambassador, nor to give any 
assurance against the repetition of such attacks. And 
what is the British Government going to do then—or 
what is any other of the Western Powers who may, 
as the war intensifies, have a similar grievance, going to 
do? Nothing, by all present signs, that will matter very 
much to a victorious Japan. 


Palestine and Partition 


Some alarm has been caused by the recrudescence of 
murders—both of Jews and of Arabs—in Palestine this 
week. But according to the messages from Jerusalem this 
should not be taken to herald a new campaign of violence on 
a large scale. There is no evidence that the assassinations 
have been instigated or approved officially, and the Arab 
Higher Committee issued a manifesto on Tuesday deplor- 
ing these outrages, and putting the blame for them 
(without any justification, so far as we know) upon the 
Jews. Meanwhile, the Partition scheme remains in the 
melting pot. No one is satisfied with the proposals in 
their present tentative form, and the opposition to partition 
in principle is strong and widespread among Arabs and 
Jews alike. But this negative unity promises no con- 
structive agreement, so far as can be seen. What alterna- 
tive is there which will be acceptable to both sides ? The 
latest protest against partition comes from the Moslem 
Congress at Algiers, which wants the old political status 
retained, but with a Palestinian Parliament representing 
“a fraternity of Moslems, Jews and Christians.” That 
would be excellent if it could be achieved. But what 
would this paper fraternity amount to when it came down 
to hard facts? Would the Arab brothers—in a majority 
in the Parliament—be any readier than they now are to 
concede the Jewish brothers’ claims to bring in more 
immigrants, to acquire land, and in general to develop 
their National Home ? 


The Belgian Premier Under Fire 


M. van Zeeland has weathered a good many storms in 
the two and a half years he has been at the head of the 
Belgian Government; that which he is facing to-day 
may blow him out of office next week. He has been 
bitterly —“ slanderously,” he says himself—attacked by 


the Rexist Party in connection with the National Bank, 
of which he was formerly a director. He admits to 
having received some money (amounting, according tc 
his critics, to about £2,200) from the Bank since he 
became Prime Minister; but he repudiates the charge 
that there was anything illegal or improper in this. Ar 
extraordinary session of Parliament will be held next 
Tuesday, when the Deputies will hear M. van Zecland’s 
reply to his accusers, and will also have before them the 
result of the investigations into the affair, which M. de 
Man, the Finance Minister, conducted as soon as it came 
to his notice. There were many rumours early in the 
week of differences of opinion between the two, which 
would lead to M. de Man’s resignation. But the prob- 
ability now is, it seems, that it will be M. van Zeeland 
who will resign—even if Parliament next week gives him 
the vote of confidence that he will demand. 


The French Railway Merger 


The French railways problem has been solved by a 
compromise in the shape of a merger of all the systems 
into one National Railway Company, in which the State 
will hold 51 per cent. of the shares. Hitherto the State 
has owned two of the railways and has guaranteed the 
deficit on the other five, run by private enterprise. This 
financial burden, despite the pooling fund set up some 
years ago, has, since the 1930 slump, become increasingly 
and intolerably heavy. The accumulated deficit at the 
present time has reached the immense total of 27 milliard 
francs, and it has long been plain that drastic measures 
were necessary. The Socialists naturally wanted complete 
nationalisation ; but the rationalisation promised by the 

~ new scheme will, it is hoped, be effective in achieving the 
necessary economies. (These will include, amongst other 
things, the co-ordination of rail, road and water transport. 
The State’s controlling interest is assured, and the mixed 
Board of the National Company will have a majority 
representing the public interest. The shareholders, 
who have been doing pretty well hitherto, are not going, 
it seems, to suffer under the reorganisation, though we 
have not yet got precise details of their future position 
The railway employees will have four representative: 
on the board of thirty-three. 


Malnutrition 


A year or so ago we commented on the Interim Report 
of the League of Nations Mixed Committee on Nutrition, 
which was an exposure of the undernourishment 0! 
masses of the people in every country, and a call for 
prompt and resolute action to combat the evil. The 
Final Report of the Committee, which has just appeared, 
is the result of two years’ work by a body of agricultural, 
economic and health experts, and it may fairly claim to 
be the most authoritative and comprehensive study of the 
problem that we have yet had. The main facts which it 
sets out—the wide extent of malnutrition and its evil 
consequences—are beyond dispute. As to the remedies 
there may be differences of opinion. But the Con- 
mittee are surely right in insisting that the solution of the 
problem—or rather problems, of poverty and ignorance, 
of production and distribution, and prices and incomes— 
must be largely the work of national governments (thoug! 
governments must beware of being too national). Con- 


siderable progress has been made in the more advanced 
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countries; but there is none, as the statistics show, in 
which far more strenuous efforts are not needed. Take, 
for example, the consumption of milk, the supreme value 
of which the Mixed Committee rightly stresses. Our own 
Government boasts of what it has done in this matter. 
But what it has done is miserably little—and it was a 
pretty irony that simultaneously with this Report last 
week there appeared the announcement of the Marketing 
Board to raise the retail price of milk in the coming year. 


National Theatre 


In a thundering article the Dramatic Critic of the 
Times has expounded the excellent reasons for regarding 
the resurrection of the National Theatre scheme as in- 
opportune. The chief of these, as we have already sug- 
gested, is that the Vic-Wells is doing all that we could 
hope a National Theatre could do, and that the coterie 
of amateurs in control of the National Theatre scheme 
cannot be expected to compete in effectiveness with the 
experienced organisation of the Vic-Wells. Lord Lytton 
answers that there is no justification for the suggestion 
that there is any conflict of interest between the two 
organisations, adding with a curious naiveté: “ The 
fact that I am chairman of both will afford sufficient 
evidence of this.” Unfortunately, many of the most 
valuable supporters of the Vic—Wells find this evidence 
unconvincing. They even wish that Lord Lytton would 
make up his mind as to which of the two organisations 
has the prior claim upon his loyalty. For instance, if 
Lord Lytton, as chairman of the National Theatre, now 
issues a financial appeal on its behalf, he may endanger 
the success of the appeal which he has just issued as - 
chairman of the Vic-Wells. 

We continue to hope therefore that he will let 
the National Theatre scheme lie fallow a little longer. 
But according to the News-Chronicle the National Theatre 
Committee are about to choose an architect to build on 
their newly acquired site; and, furthermore, “a very 
eminent member of the older generation, a Royal 
Academician, has been mentioned as likely to receive 
the Committee’s nomination.” This presumably means 
Sir Edwin Lutyens. He is the most gifted architect in 
England, and the fact that he is Lord Lytton’s brother- 
in-law is no argument whatsoever against his receiving the 
commission. But the question is not yet decided and the 
case for choosing the architect by open competition is also 
very strong. Incidentally, whoever gets the job will be 


| up against a tricky problem. For Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 





Victorian 


worth, the honorary secretary of the National Theatre 
Committee, has declared that the design will be “in keeping 
with the surroundings.” And the surroundings include 
stucco houses, the German nursery-brick 
Structure of the Natural History Museum, the baroque 
of the Brompton Oratory, the Edwardian opulence of the 


Rembrandt Hotel, and the illiterate fagade of the Victoria 
-and Albert Museum, which is probably the worst public 
| building to be found even in London. 
 Stances it might perhaps be better for the National Theatre 
to choose a design which was not in keeping with the 


In the circum- 


surroundings. 


Wide Horizons at Nottingham 


Mr. Wells has always hated what he calls “ hole-and- 
corner history,” and it was natural that his address as 


President of the Educational Section of the British Asso- 
ciation should be devoted to discussing what facts children 
in the twentieth century ought to learn at school to equip 
themselves as citizens of the world. Assuming an average 
school life of ten years, he argues that most of that time 
must go in acquiring elementary mathematical technique, 
languages and various drills, skills and arts, and concludes 
that so far as actual knowledge goes the child has to make 
do with something like “two hundred dozen hours.” 
It follows that “‘a considerable austerity is indicated for 
us.” We have no time for the “ myths of the Creation, 
the Flood and the Chosen People” or the “ criminal 
history of royalty, the murder of the Princes in the Tower, 
the wives of Henry the Eighth...” Instead we have 
our work cut out to teach the real essentials at their 
appropriate stages, world history, evolutionary history, 
biology, and, later, elementary economics and what 
Mr. Wells calls “ personal sociology.” Part of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Wells sees, is to obtain teachers capable of the 
job. Houses have to be painted “ outside every three 
years and inside every seven years, but nobody ever 
thinks of doing up a school teacher.” Mr. Wells is certainly 
right about the sort of knowledge needed for world citizen- 
ship. But we are haunted by a prior question. Scien- 
tifically speaking, no one knows anything at all about 
education. We don’t know what kind of education has 
what kind of result, whether the average child must not, for 
instance, reach the grand sweep of history, if at all, at a much 
later stage after a long familiarity with petty details of the 
kind Mr. Wells thinks largely waste of time. Nothing is 
known, though an infinite amount has been written about 
the minds of children and what to do with them. They 
remain unexplored and so far defying experiment. 


The End of the Cricket Season 


‘ 


The County Championship has been of exceptional 
interest this season, not merely to cricket fans but to all 
the host of Englishmen who love a neck-and-neck finish. 
For a good many weeks past—since other “ possibles,” 
such as Sussex, Gloucestershire and Derbyshire, last 
year’s champion county, fell out of the running—it was a 
toss up whether Yorkshire or Middlesex would come out 
top. Yorkshire’s victory over Hampshire in their last 
match, and Middlesex’s failure in their last match against 
Surrey, have settled it. Yorkshire’s honour will not be 
grudged to them even by the keenest Middlesexites. 
They have proved themselves, on their record of games 
won and lost, just the better of two good sides, both of 
whom have played, with a few lapses, consistently and 
often brilliantly. It was a pity that the end of the season 
should have been blotched by the incident at Lord’s on 
Tuesday, when the Surrey captain deliberately bowled 
wides and presented Middlesex with runs, in order to 
drive the total over the 200 mark, and so get a new ball 
(as is the custom after each 200 runs) which would give 
his bowlers a better chance of finishing off the innings in 
the short time that remained for play. There are pre- 
cedents for this, and it is not against the laws of cricket. 
But it is “ not cricket,” and men of the tenderest and the 
toughest consciences are united in demanding that the 
law shall be altered. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, 1d. 
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THE JAPANESE CHALLENGE 


Few steps for which the Foreign Office has been 
responsible in recent years have met with an approval so 
unanimous as its Note to Japan dealing with the aerial 
attack upon the British Ambassador’s car. When one 
recalls the use that Mussolini made of an attack by 
unknown persons on Greek territory upon Italian officers 
of much less exalted rank to bombard and occupy Corfu, 
it shines by its moderation. But one might point to 
precedents set by Japan herself only a few weeks ago. 
The whole of her present operations in China, with their 
immeasurable tale of slaughter and devastation, arose out 
of two “ incidents ” incomparably less serious than this. 
It was obviously right to protest, not so much against the 
‘doubtless accidental outrage on the person of the 
Ambassador, as against the lawless brutality of an attack 
upon non-combatants. This civilised approach is, none 
the less, in such cases as rare as it is commendable. The 
demands, which wisely omitted the usual claim for 
compensation, can be met without humiliation by Japan. 
The reflection follows, none the less, that even if they are 
promptly and fully satisfied, the monstrous outrage out 
of which this incident arose will still darken our moral 
horizon. A shudder of indignant horror is felt in London 
and Washington, when bombs chance to fall on a main 
street of the International Settlement of Shanghai and 
on the deck of an American liner, or when the British 
Ambassador’s car serves as target for a warplane’s machine- 
gun. But these are minor details in a vast panorama of 
horror that ranges from the Great Wall to far Canton. A 
great part of Shanghai is in ruins, and under them lie 
thousands of Chinese non-combatants. Brief cablegrams 
report the bombing of one populous city after another ; 
we watch it all, impassive and inactive, comprehending 
that this is the process by which China, in the Japanese 
Premier’s phrase, is to be “ beaten to her knees.” 

There are two ways in which civilisation would react 
to such stimuli as these, if it were still capable of coherent 
thinking. From Guernica to Shanghai, at two ends of the 
earth, it has now seen something of modern aerial warfare. 
The clumsy operations in the Far East are in their own way 
as horrible as the deadly accuracy and system of the German 
flying men who destroyed Basque cities to get iron ore. 
How much more are we to witness before we go back to 
the bungled, insincere tentatives of the Geneva Conference, 
and attempt again to abolish the whole menace of aerial 
warfare ? “ It cannot be done,” our cooler reason answers, 
“without a powerful League; and between them the 
greater Powers have maimed the League.” 

Another line of thought is as inevitable and as useless. 
The operations that Japan is conducting in China horrify 
us by their lawlessness. For the second time in five years 
she is waging ruthless war upon a nation with which she 
is still nominally at peace. The triviality of her pretexts 
shocks us. The scale of her measures alarms us. But if 
we look frankly into our own records, is there anything 
new in her conduct? For a century past, the European 


Powers set her the example on which she now improves. 
It began with our own two Opium Wars. Episodes stand 
out like the burning of the Summer Palace in Peking, 
and the Kaiser’s seizure of Kiaochow to avenge a 
missionary’s death. 


If to-day Japan can easily overrun 


North China with her armies, it is because the Western 
Powers, after the Boxer Rebellion, claimed for themselves 
and extended to her the right to keep an army in this 
region. That was 37 years ago. In the interval, the 
Dynasty they humiliated has fallen, and it is with an 
effort that one recalls what the Boxer Movement was. 
The whole mind and structure of that ancient society 
have changed in these 37 years beyond recognition, yet 
to this right to make their invasion of the North perpetual, 
the Western Powers have clung. Those of us whose 
memories go back to the last years of the nineteenth 
century can recall how Lord Salisbury extorted concessions 
for the construction of thousands of miles of railways by 
a threat to use the British Fleet in Chinese waters. In 
those days it sufficed to address an ultimatum to the 
feeble Empire. To-day the Republic has grown so 
immeasurably stronger that it is necessary to land con- 
siderable armies and set aerial fleets in motion. But the 
ends are the same. The method is morally the same. 
The contempt for law and for the rights of the Chinese 
people is no grosser in Tokio than it was in Downing 
Street. The Western Powers could use a minimum of 
military force, since they followed it up with all their 
means of financial penetration. Japan, with her inadequate 
financial resources, facing a stronger and awakened China, 
must bring greater military forces into play. Never, 
though we made our League and even elected China 
for a period to its Council, did we clear away the obsolete 
vestiges of imperial lawlessness. Japan conquers where 
we penetrated, but she uses the bases and the precedents 
that we provided, first for ourselves, and then for her. 

In this case, as in that of Spain, we have now to ask 
ourselves whether lawlessness can rage within a limited 
geographical area, without involving others in its vortex. 
No more than the Spanish Republic, fighting doubtfully 
for its life, is China a Power that attracts allies. Yet in 
this dark hour the conclusion is announced of a pact that 
binds Moscow to Nanking. It is, to be sure, on the face 
of it a negative agreement. It is merely a mutual pact 
of non-aggression. Since China lacks the means and 
Russia the will to indulge in aggression, its literal text 
means little. It is, however, a gesture that may have 
great significance. Until the other day Nanking made a 
virtue, in its dealings both with Japan and with the Western 
Powers, of its implacable hostility to Communism. It 
waged perpetual civil war against the Chinese Soviets, 
and its relations with Moscow were cold to the verge of 
hostility. This pact, concluded at this moment, may 
reflect a decision to end the civil war, and even to construct 
a sort of Chinese People’s Front against Japan. The 
suspicion that the parallel goes farther is natural enough, 
and it may be that there are secret clauses which provide 
for something more than benevolent neutrality in the 
event of an aggression against either party. Will Russia 
help China with planes and tanks, as she helped Spain ? 

That is conceivable, and the French newspaper that 
reports it may possibly be well-informed. In that event 
two equivocal alliances confront each other in the Far 
East. The German-Japanese alliance was not explicitly 
directed against Russia as a Power ; it was on the surface 
aimed only at the Communist International. The Sino- 
Russian Pact is not an alliance in any sense of the word, 
nor has it a “ point ” against any Power, still less against 
any doctrine. But only a very simple student of affairs 
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cold fail to see in both these agreements the first stages 
of two rapprochements that may one day lead to military 
action. If ever Germany and Japan should decide for 
their own imperialist ends to strike together at Russia, 
they will, doubtless, give to their operations the appearance 
of a crusade against Communism. If Russia ever finds 
herself the object of such an attack, it will be a help to 
her to enjoy the collaboration of the Chinese. They 
have unlimited man-power ; their troops have endurance 
and courage, and lack only equipment and good leadership 
to be a match for the Japanese. These two defects the 
Russians could supply. It may be significant that Marshal 
Bliicher, who is now, since the recent purge, the ablest 
surviving general of the Red Army, won his laurels in 
China. Moscow, on this conjectural reading of the Pact, 
may be following a preventive strategy in China. If she 
can help the Chinese armies to make an effective resistance 
to Japanese aggression, the risk of the concerted German- 
Japanese attack on herself, which is her nightmare, may 
be averted. Indirectly, cautiously, with armaments rather 
than with armies, she may, in China as in Spain, defend 
herself against a future “ Fascist” attack. In so doing 
she would also be fighting the battle of the Western 
democracies. 


“SWABIA SALUTES THE FOUR- 
YEAR PLAN” 


“We have no butter : they order us about like cattle. Good ! 
For our Fatherland we will sacrifice all.” The old lady cackled 
on in the Wirtschaft of Nusplingen high up on the Swabian 
Alps. But then, as her family apologetically explained, she 
was cracked and thought she was living before the war. The 
Swabians are tolerant even of madness. 

If Wiirttemberg is the most democratic state in Germany, 
its Swabian inhabitants are the most sympathetic of all the 
Germans. Catholic, Protestant or Jew, they are individualists 
and, except for Hegel, anti-Prussian to a man. Here, if 
anywhere, you might expect a real opposition to Nazism. 
Wiirttemberg had nothing to gain by the revolution, and just 
as in 1918 all the party leaders bade a fond farewell to the 
monarch they had expelled, so in 1933 the conversion to 
Hitler was half-hearted. Even the advantages of anti-Semitism 
were unappreciated. As a manufacturer said to me: “ When 
I have to choose between one of our own Jews and a damned 
Berliner, give me our own Jew every time.” There, as in 
Baden and the Rhineland, Nazism was the creed of the 
disgruntled, the bankrupt farmer, the discredited journalist, 
the expelled Trade Unionist; and in the.early days only those 
with a grudge against the existing order joined the Party. 
And so when “the day” came, Swabia suffered more than 
its share of brutality and private revenge. For whereas in 
other parts of Germany some at any rate of the decent elements 
had been attracted to the Party, here the victory of Hitler meant 
that the pariahs had come to power. Let anyone who believes 
that democracy by its own inert decency can stop Fascism 
study this example. He will find that peacefulness and 
humanity only worsened the plight of South Germany. I 
shall never forget the police officer who said to me in the 
open street, ‘““ What can we do against the swine ? Here we 
have always tried to behave like gentlemen, but now we can’t 
protect people against the secret police—bloody Prussians.” 
His openness with a stranger is typical of the country, and I 
only hope he still retains his job. But I fear that his charming 
honesty is a very ineffective defence against the Nazi machine. 
And yet in many ways he is representative of the opposition 
in South Germany at its most courageous. The fourth year 
of Nazism sees the people still devoted to Hitler, still proud 
of his destruction of Versailles, still hating Goebbels and always 


in present fear of some savagery or gross corruption on the 
part of the local boss. Approval is unified into national 
hysteria, opposition splintered into local feuds. While everyone 
has much to criticise, no one fails to approve of something ; 
and since it is more repaying to express approval publicly, 
the net result is a people of “ yes-men,” each harbouring a 
private grudge in the cupboard at home. 

This duplicity of temperament increases yearly. The 
stranger is greeted with an automatic stream of propaganda 
about the Four Year Plan and the shortage of raw materials 
caused by a hostile world. But this year the hose is shut off 
at once when it is seen that the stranger knows too much, 
and an awkward hesitancy falls on the conversation. Finally 
someone takes him by the arm and whispers, “ Tell me, how 
many Germans are there in Spain?” The stranger replies, 
the grip on his arm is relaxed, and an adult citizen of an 
educated nation slips away with a look on his face like that of 
a child who has learnt a new dirty story and gained prestige 
among his fellows. Such incidents—they must have happened 
to me scores of times this summer—mark a new phase, the 
recognition by the general public that it knows nothing. 
“ Don’t talk politics to us,” a bank clerk said to me, “ we are 
a de-politicised people. We know we can know nothing, and 
anyhow knowledge is dangerous here.”” The Swabian, feeling 
he is doped with propaganda, has insulated himself from 
politics. And yet he can’t conquer his curiosity. Hence 
the curious feeling that political truth is of no political 
significance, is in fact a dirty story, a private satisfaction of an 
impotent private desire. 

This feeling is well-nigh universal. Four years have sufficed 
to destroy the revolutionary political movement. The flags 
are down, the uniforms have dwindled, the S.A. is gone from 
the streets, the S.S. is a mere pretorian guard. Germany 
has become a pure authoritarian state with a small ruling class 
of officials and a vast subject people. Outside the official 
class, all political distinctions have vanished. A farmer’s 
answer to my question if he was a Nazi summed up the 
situation: “In a sense we’re all Nazis now; but in another 
way, none of us are, since it doesn’t matter what we think— 
in private. It’s all right being political when you’re young, 
then everything is fine. But when you’ve a wife and children 
you soon lose enthusiasm and think about the donations you 
must pay.” But the revolution has left its traces. The new 
ruling class is very different from the old, containing within 
it men from every stratum of the people; and the subject 
people includes more intelligent and cultured men and women 
than any in the whole world. For it is the intelligent of all 
classes who are de-politicised. To remain an active Nazi 
to-day a German must retain or artificially induce the hysterical 
obedience of the pubescent convert to religion. If he cannot 
do this, he sinks into the cynicism of premature old age. 
There is no third alternative. When childhood is over (and 
children still have the best of life) he cannot throw off childish 
things without losing his political faith. National Socialism 
is not designed for the adult, but for the permanently adolescent 
mind. And so in all classes you meet a new form of political 
quietism which sees through the idiocies of the regime but 
recognises its impotence against it, and confines its opposition 
to funny stories. 

This attitude is particularly noticeable among the peasants. 
To speak of them as an opposition is ridiculous ; they are 
too hopeless for that. To the stranger they are surly, doggedly 
denying that there are eggs, milk, butter or cheese in the 
village. But when they are sure that you are no agent 
provocateur, their generosity knows no end, and as they load 
you with good things they repeat sadly, ““ We have to hoard ; 
it’s worse than the war; all work is compulsory now: they 
take everything from us.” There is no actual starvation, but 
the peasant believes that there is ; and the new rye bread with 
its admixture of maize is not only unwholesome but a permanent 
reminder of war. 

War indeed is in everyone’s mind. Even if you work in the 
w rli’s largest accordion factory like one of my friends, you 
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cannot mistake the meaning of the boom which accompanies 
the second Four Year Plan. “ No cream, bad bread, butter 
prohibitive—isn’t that war?” he asked, “and what’s more 
we all know we can’t win.” The contrast with the feeling of 
even a year ago is astounding: Then everyone believed that 
Hider meant peace; now Spain and the Four Year Plan 
have destroyed that illusion too. The only advocate of war 
whom I met was a young pastor from the Ruhr, just out of 
prison for his oppositional activities, who shouted at me that 
he was in religious not political opposition. “Hitler has 
saved Germany from Bolshevism, and now we must rescue 
tie three and a half million Germans in Czechoslovakia from 
the Russian yoke. Make no mistake, my friend, Niemoeller 
approves Hitler’s foreign policy 100 per cent. and we of the 
opposition are as good patriots as the Nazis.” But the pastor 
was only there on holiday. In Swabia he would have found 
little support—and no opposition. 

But if what I have said is a fair picture of South Germany 
to-day, why is there no sign of a real opposition? Partly the 
answer is to be found in the power of the Nazi machine, partly 
in the youth organisation and partly in the anti-state liberalism 
of the people, which lumps all politicians together as hopeless. 
But more important than all these I believe is the K.D.F., 
which arranges the mass holidays of German workers. I 
happened to be present at a Festabend in a small mountain 
town. Here were three hundred Diisseldorf workers drinking 
and singing and dancing with the young men and women of 
the place. One of the locals said to me, “ Fine, isn’t it? 
Since K.D.F. came we have got to know people from all over 
the country. They don’t come just on holiday—they visit us. 
The bosses pay most of it, and we feel we are a real community. 
That didn’t happen in the old days.” K.D.F. may be Fascist 
dope, but it is certainly popular and it is almost the only 
thing in Germany which is non-political and really democratic. 
It brings a value into life which cannot be measured against a 
scientific standard of living, and it makes people forget political 
disgruntlement and rising prices. With the Children’s Holiday 
Movement it must be reckoned one of the solid successes of 
the Nazis. The tourist who returns from Germany saying 
that ordinary people are quite happy under Hitler, is not 
wholly wrong. In spite of the Four Year Plan, the local bosses 
and Dr. Goebbels, the non-political masses feel they have 
gained something; and refusing to think further, they are 
content to grumble at the tyranny and enjoy K.D.F.—an 
illogical but intelligible attitude for anyone who does not 
wish for political martyrdom. After all, for the vast majority 
of mankind, taking part in politics is a nuisance which has very 
little concrete result. Having resigned this boring privilege, 
the Swabian prefers to talk about the positive benefits of the 
new regime ; and as for the inconveniences, they might have 

been as bad under any Government—since the war ! 
R. H. S. CrossMAN 

P.S.—In the course of three weeks I saw just two Jews in 
the streets. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Excessive longevity is one of the aims of American super- 
millionaires, and a surprising number attain it. Andrew 
Mellon looked like challenging John D. Rockefeller; no 
American thinks that Henry Ford can die before 90. The 
Mellon empire is centred in Pittsburgh—a multiple dictator- 
ship of the city and its services, its press, University and 
Government. I remember staying in that empire for some days 
once, some fifteen years ago, in the house of one of Mr. 
Mellon’s friends. They discovered that I had read the ex- 


haustive report of the great Pittsburgh Steel Strike, which 
revealed the ghastly labour conditions and the vast spy system 
by which the empire was held together. I found my hosts ex- 
tremely polite, charming and willing to take me anywhere— 
except, curiously enough, to the mills, where I might have got 
into contact with actual working conditions. I was, of course, 


taken round the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. I asked 
if any disinterested research was ever done there. I was told that 
that had not been known, the point of the research being to 
increase dividends. (1 gather that there may now be some 
argument about whether the Institute ranks as the sort of 
charitable organisation which can receive the enormous sum 
of money left to it by'Andrew Mellon without paying income 
tax on the bequest.) I have heard it said that Andrew Mellon, 
slim, good-looking, immaculately tailored, was the perfect 
type of American magnate and, as such, incapable of losing his 
temper. It is true that he was surprisingly difficult to ruffle— 
even when his letters searching for ways of evading income 
tax were produced unexpectedly during the Senatorial inquiry. 
Like other millionaités, he provided his family with a suitably 
expensive church. When we think of that church, add to it 
the slavery and horror of the Mellon mines, recollect that he 
made countless millions and was proved to have defrauded 
the United States Treasury while its Secretary, it is surely 
clear that Mr. Mellon’s longevity was excessive. 
* * * 

The godliness of capitalists was the point that particularly 
interested Elie Halévy, the French historian of England, who 
died last week. His books—the volumes on Bentham and 
English Radicalism, the three volumes on early 19th century 
England, and the last two on the pre-war period—were not 
nearly so well known to the general public as they should 
have been, but their influence through more popularly written 
histories was immense. Halévy’s particular thesis was that 
everything was apparently ripe for a social revolution in 
England during the Napoleonic period, that there was no 
police to prevent it, nor indeed anything to account for the 
passivity of the working class in face of the most extreme 
suffering except—the evangelical revival. Wesley, he would 
have argued, saved the British ruling class from civil war, 
and I remember a correspondence I had years ago with Halévy 
in which he ended up by triumphantly pointing to the 
significant fact that the leader of the Labour Party (then 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) was no intellectual rationalist, but 
a Nonconformist at the head of a still predominantly Non- 
conformist party. It was a typical argument to have with 
Halévy, because he knew historically more about England than 
almost any Englishman, and was always intensely interested 
in relating this historical knowledge to current English 
politics, which he had been following in almost yearly visits to 
England for a generation and more. Politically, Halévy is 
properly to be classified as a Liberal; the last time we met, 
not many weeks ago, he was perplexed by the difficulty, 
particularly in France, of defending either mental integrity or 
humanity in face of the Nazi challenge. 

* * * 

I have just been looking at the latest item in the code which 
the Nazis have framed for the persecution of the Jews in the 
German Reich. Jewish publishers and booksellers are now 
required to confine their activities to Jewish literature and to 
an exclusively Jewish clientéle. “Jewish literature” is 
defined, in a circular letter from the Minister of Enlightenment 
and Propaganda, as “‘ books and writings, whether in German, 
Hebrew, Yiddish or any other language, whose authors, 
editors or collaborators are Jews.”” Other works may be sold 
only with special permission—which, one may hazard a guess, 
will be very “special” indeed. As regards the sale of 
literature “‘ of general Jewish interest, but of non-Jewish 
authorship—e.g., scientific works in the field of the -theology 
of the Old Testament, archaeology, philology, world economy, 
permission may in Ysolated cases be obtained by written 
application to the Special Commissioner ” (our italics). Nor 
do the restrictions end there ; there are further limits on the 
freedom of the pariah publishers in this literary ghetto. For it 
is laid down that they “ must obtain in advance the express 
consent of the Special Commissioner for the publication of 
every work. Before printing, the MS. must be handed in 
together with a copy or two corrected proofs of the work for 
the purpose of examination and sanction, and proof must b2 
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furnished to show that the author is a Jew.” Finally—in the 
interest, no doubt, of true “enlightenment ”’—“ lending 
libraries under Jewish enterprise are forbidden, whether con- 
ducted solely as such or in connection with a Jewish 
book-seller.” 

* * * 

I wonder whether Mr. Hore-Belisha, in considering current 
discouragements to recruiting, has noticed that soldiers and 
sailors are now almost the only adult people compelled to go 
to church on Sundays? Prisoners can be excused chapel, 
though most of them in fact welcome it, if only as a change 
from the daily routine. But I suppose prison warders have 
to go to look after the prisoners, just as public schoolmasters 
are compelled to attend chapel to keep an eye on the boys. 
(Graham Wallas used to recall his dismissal from Highgate 
Grammar School as a young man because he was too honest 
a rationalist to take boys to school chapel.) Apart from a few 
such exceptions, soldiers and sailors are, I think, now alone in 
having to conform to the Elizabethan rule about church attend- 
ance. A friend recalls that at the beginning of the last war 
his Colonel got so annoyed at the variety of religions professed 
by members of his battalion, that, after sorting out the C. of E.s 
and R.C.s, he divided all the others into two groups, the 
“ists” and the “ans.” Thus Methodists, Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists (and presumably Seventh Day Adventists and 
Christian Scientists ?) were dispatched to one parade and 
Wesleyans, Presbyterians and Swedenborgians (if there were 
any) to another. ‘This was an ingenious division, which would 
even account for an occasional Buddhist or Mohammedan, 
but which makes no provision for a Hindu, an Irvingite or 
Plymouth Brother. 

* * * 

General Crozier would have been furious at the patronising 
evasions of the Times obituary notice of him. What business 
has the Times to say that “ In kindness to him his last book, 
The Men I Killed, which appeared last month, is best for- 
gotten” ? It said clearly what Crozier wanted this generation 
to understand. After a lifetime of fighting he wanted to tell 
people that the horror of war lies not so much in its suffering 
as in its indiscriminate stupidity ; he wanted people to know 
that it had been his duty as a much decorated and very brave 
soldier (which even the Times admits him to have been) to 
shoot his own men as well as the Germans. Such things 
happen in war. The Times also slurred over the facts about 
his retirement. He left the Army (thereby just forfeiting his 
pension) because he insisted on punishing British looting in 
Ireland during the black-and-tannery period, and was over- 
ruled by the British Command which did not then apparently 
mind what was done to the Irish or what happened to the 
morale of the British Army. The Times also says that Crozier 
“became a professional lecturer and writer for the League of 
Nations,” and says nothing about the fact that he was a strong 
opponent of the League of Nations, who during the last period 
of his life spent his entire time working with Dick Sheppard 
on the Peace Pledge Union. During the last years of his life 
Crozier put the whole of his tough fighting energy into 
building a movement to fight all war. I suppose the Times 
objects to facing the fact that war experience may make a 
man a pacifist. It would still like to pretend that pacifism is 
a synonym for cowardice. - 

* *x * 

Mr. Park was standing under a tree loaded with codlings. The 
ground was strewn with them ; they are a soft apple and the 
birds like them. Mr. Park remarked that if he had his way 
he’d have all the birds “done away with.” “ People like 
Lady Astor, who get Acts of Parliament through about things 
like that, ought not to be allowed to have anything to do with 
government at all.” I ventured a remark about slugs, snails 
and caterpillars eating everything if there were no birds. Yes. 
He approved of wrens—wonderful to watch them at work on 
the green fly—and goldfinches and linnets and some of the 
other small song birds. But he’d put poison down for the 
sparrows, and as for the blackbird, “ that’s a bird that’s better 


dead.” The bullfinch was just as bad, and the jackdaws and 
such like were no good to anyone, and people like Lady W. 
up at the big house ought to be made to pay £5 a year to 
everyone with a garden round about to make up for not 
keeping the jackdaws down. “ They are just vermin, and the 
reason why there are so many more birds now is that the 
gamekeepers used to keep them down. To-day the sort of 
bird that does get killed off is the wrong sort. Nine times out 
of ten, if you watch a sparrow-hawk, it’s a mouse, a mole or 
something of that he has in his claws, and that’s all to the 
good, but the sparrow-hawk gets shot. No, there ought not 
to be any laws protecting birds—he’d never be able to grow 
anything if he didn’t kill the sparrows...” And if I didn’t 
agree that was because I didn’t have to make my living off 
the land. 


* + * 


In lieu of a competition for ‘“ Adventurous Holidays,” I 
offer this conversation overheard in Holborn last Wednesday : 


Barmaid : “ Been your holiday yet ?” 
Florid Gent.: “ Rather. Southend. Went to the end of the 
Pier five times. On different days, of course.” 
CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to G. E. F. C. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “ This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Extracts should not be sent without their context. The 
article or passage should be sent in full with the proposed 
excerpt marked. 


The Ramsey (Isle of Man) Stipendiary Magistrate held in a case 
before him yesterday that by joining with hotel customers in singing 
songs, Elizabeth Morris, landlady of the Victoria Hotel, Ramsey, 
had committed an offence. 

The magistrate, Mr. T. P. Melly, said that by singing herself the 
defendant had abandoned the neutral attitude which would have 
kept her within the law. As it was she had provided an entertainment 
in the hotel when not so licensed, and he fined her 10s.—Reported in 
Manchester Guardian. 


Bob bowed, smiled and waved to them, and finally threw the 
cigarette-end which he had been smoking over the balcony outside 
the window into the street below. 

Instantly the girls flung themselves across the road in front of 
oncoming cars and fought madly among themselves as to who should 
get thé piece of the coveted cigarette which had touched Bob 
Taylor’s lips. 

In the end only a few remnants of tobacco and cigarette paper 
were carried away in triumph by the few who were strong enough 
to keep them.—Sunday Pictorial. 


At Cudham recently a Gift Day was held after much prayer, in the 
hope that the debt on the Church Fund might be cleared off in 
consequence. The amount required was £29 2s. §d., and the result 
was £29 3s. 8d., showing how exactly at times our gracious God 
answers the prayers of His people, sometimes beyond, sometimes 
below their expectations ; but always “‘ He doeth all things well.” 
Laus Deo !—Church Intelligencer. 


The Month’s Thought.—Every year the nation spends £240 million 
on liquor. A battleship costs about £6 million, so that every year 
the value of 40 battleships is consumed in drink. The former often 
destroys, the latter always defends us. The first is usually for oneself, 
the second is for us all.—Oswestry Deanery Magazine. 


“I thrashed him until he could not stand. He will remember it 
for many a long day,” said the father of a thirteen-year-old Stockport 
boy at Stockport Juvenile Court yesterday when the boy, with another 
aged fourteen, was accused of being on enclosed premises with intent 
to commit a felony. 

The Chairman (Mr. William Bateman): We are very pleased that 
you saw fit to thrash your son for committing this offence.—Daily 
Mirror. 


One man toured the exhibition seeking a battery set which would 
give enough volume to enable him to hear the B.B.C. programmes 
when using the lawn-mower at the end of the garden.— Daily Telegraph. 
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GOOD FELLOWS 


“Iw the last analysis,” says Lord Horder in his new book; 
Health and a Day, “ we are mostly good fellows with similar 
needs and probably with similar destinies.” Mostly good 
fellows—that, I thought, was a fine piece of news, and I took 
up the morning paper in the hope of finding confirmation 
of it. The Shanghai correspondent was a little damping. 
The fellows out there might be mostly good, but they appeared 
to be killing each other without caring much whom they 
killed so long as they killed somebody. Correspondents in 
Spain were not much more encouraging; even those who 
believed that the Spaniards are mostly good fellows seemed to 
agree that the minority of bad fellows were temporarily having 
the best of it. Neither from Germany nor from Italy did the 
news suggest that an epidemic of good fellowship had suddenly 
broken out; and one gathered from the Moscow corre- 
spondent that in Russia nearly everybody who is anybody has 
become a wrecker deserving of capital punishment. 

In England itself the news was no more exhilarating. If 
Englishmen are mostly good fellows, they undoubtedly run 
down an extraordinary number of men, women and children 
on the roads. Here and there one of them is reported to have 
given a large donation to charity ; but, to judge by the space 
devoted to them, blackmail is more widespread than charity. 
Then there are strangling, share-pushing, and the confidence 
trick. Surely, if we were mostly good fellows, the newspapers 
would give us a little more evidence of this outside the 
sporting columns. 

It is an old commonplace, however, that good news as a rule 
is not so dramatic as bad; and I doubt whether any paper 
that confined itself to reporting the doings of good fellows 
would last long. Even as regards fiction, how hostile people 
become to a novelist who chooses his characters from among 
the good fellows! Many people, I agree, read these books 
about good fellows in secret, but how the critical despise them 
for it! “ Sickly sentimentalism,” “ pap,” “false to life,” 
“* prostitution of Art ”—such is the wordy reception a novelist 
is likely to get from the best people if he writes in praise of 
the good fellows. I must say I am reluctant to read a novel 
about good fellows myself. I regard my friends as good 
fellows, but I should not like to read a novel about them 
unless their characters were blackened or they were 
held up to ridicule. They are fascinating in real life, but, 
in so far as they are good fellows, they are not good enough 
for fiction. It is, of course, possible to introduce an occasional 
good fellow into a novel as a character, but it requires great 
will to make him interesting if he is also entirely surrounded 
by good fellows. As a result, novelists are compelled to 
endow their characters with a far higher proportion of vices 
than men and women are endowed with in life. Sir Andrew 
McPhail—in an essay that I wish he would republish—once 
compiled some remarkable statistics of the vices of characters 
in modern fiction ; and the statistics certainly did not suggest 
that the characters are mostly good fellows. Sir Andrew 
concluded that the modern novel does not hold the mirror up 
to nature. Lord Horder would presumably agree with him. 

I myself keep a lazy hold on a kind of good-fellow philosophy ; 
but what I cannot make out is why, if we are mostly good 
fellows, we so often allow the bad fellows to get on the top. 
“Ye are many, they are few,” said Shelley to the workers ; 
and, if Lord Horder is right, the line might as appropriately 
have been addressed to the good fellows. “ Rise like lions after 
slumber ”—the trouble with the good fellow, unfortunately, 
is that he is usually less like a lion after slumber than like a 
lion that has just been given a sleeping-draught. He is extra- 
ordinarily inert, with the result that, before he knows what 
is happening, he finds himself being dictated to by the small 
minority of men of ill-will. Or are even the dictators entirely 
men of ill-will? I know men who have met Mussolini and 


who say he is a good fellow, and I am sure that others have 
I have never myself found that 


felt the same about Hitler. 


a man’s politics had much to do with his being or not being 
a good fellow. I have noticed at the same time that good 
fellows are curiously capable of doing things that make their 
fellow-good-fellows miserable. 

From this I infer that, though we are mostly good fellows, 
we are mostly good fellows on a limited scale—that our good- 
fellowship is effective as a rule, only within a clearly drawn 
circle. Take, for example, a common Victorian type—the 
rich and ruthless employer. He was, I am convinced, as often 
as not a good fellow. He was, at his best, faithful in friend- 
ship, charitable to the poor, genial in company, a devoted 
husband and a tender parent. He was a good fellow, that is, 
within his own class and family circle. He was convinced, 
however, that iron economic laws existed that made it im- 
possible to behave like a good fellow outside that circle—that, 
if he allowed his heart to get the better of his head and persuace 
him to consider the health, wealth and happiness of his workers 
—even of the children who sweated in his factories—his own 
family would be impoverished and probably ruined. His 
thoughts on the subject were muzzy, but it may be said that he 
looked on the workers as a race doomed by Nature—and even 
by God—to their condition and no more able to escape from 
their condition than the small birds that are the prey of hawks. 
To some of those who hold a different theory he seems a 
heartless monster. But he was. not—at least, not always. 
He was, within his limits, a good fellow. I remember hearing 
one of the best fellows I ever knew protesting indignantly 
against a proposal for a minimum wage of a pound a week for 
corporation employees. 

Epitaphs, whatever the cynics may say, do not lie. We are 
mostly good fellows—up to a point. I wish the psychologists 
would set up a committee to inquire into the question why, 
being such good fellows, we are not better fellows. What is 
it that at some point corrupts us? Why is it that, though 
we are happiest (and other people are happiest) while we are 
good fellows, we ever allow ourselves to be tempted to become 
bad fellows? Money is certainly one explanation. Love of 
money has always been able to invent theories and philosophies 
which justify the gocd fellow in becoming a bad fellow for 
purposes of business. For love of money men have not only 
starved their workers but betrayed their colleagues and their 
friends. This is—or was—known as the struggle for existence 
which inevitably results in the survival of the fittest. 

It is not, however, I think, owing to the love of money on 
the part of the few that the good fellows have lost control in 
so many parts of Europe to-day. Politics, I imagine, is the 
chief corruptor of our time—theories of the State which, 
instead of regarding the good fellow as the ideal citizen, offer 
us as a conception of the ideal citizen.an idolator on his knees 
offering his blood as a sacrifice to that cold monster. Let a 
man believe that politics is the most important thing in the 
world, and Heaven knows where he will end. I do not under- 
estimate the importance of politics or of the State or patriotism. 
I am myself a Nationalist, and believe that Nationalism, as 
interpreted by good fellows, is a creed that enriches humanity. 
But I do not believe that any political creed or system is 
worth a button except in so far as it helps to make the world— 
or a country—fit for good fellows to live in. 

It is said that if you allow the good fellows to rule, the 
result is usually chaos—that the good fellows are so good that, 
though in the majority, they have not the heart to suppress 
the minority of bad fellows. As a ruler of men, we are told, 
the good fellow is nearly always weak, and the best that we can 
hope for is a benevolent despot. I wonder whether this is 
true? If it is, it is surely time for the good fellows to get 
together, as they say, and discuss the methods of getting 
control of the world and of giving it the pleasures without the 
pains of law and order. The League of Nations was a 
beginning, but unfortunately from the first some of the 
members suspected each other of not being as good fellows as 
they pretended to be. The chief difficulty about all such 
conferences is that the bad fellow always suspects the good 
fellow and the good fellow is never half suspicious enough of 
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the bad fellow. Is the position hopeless? I do not know. 
But, if Lord Horder’s estimate of us is true—that we are 
mostly good fellows—I think we ought at least to have 
a shot at running the affairs of this potentially delightful 
planet. Y. ¥. 


OYSTER CULTURE 


Amonest edible shellfish the oyster reigns beyond dispute 
supreme. No animal which lives in the sea is collected in 
such vast numbers or gives employment to so many people in 
so many diverse countries. Man, struggling towards civilisa- 
tion, was nourished on oysters, as great mounds of shells in 
kitchen-middens of Neolithic man bear witness. Mythology 
has never enshrined the pioneer, pre-human possibly, who 
added the oyster to human diet, but we may echo the words of 
John Gay that: 

The man had sure a palate covered o’er 

With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 

First broke the cozy oyster’s pearly coat, 

And risked the living morsel down his throat. 

What had been the barest of necessities to the savage was 
acclaimed amongst the rarest of delicacies by the gourmets of 
both classic and modern civilisations. No Roman banquet 
was complete without unlimited oysters, of which the bloated 
Vitellius is said to have consumed one thousand at a single 
meal. Demands such as these strained the productivity of 
what is naturally amongst the most fecund of animals. The 
solution was found by a Roman knight, Sergius Orata, who 
began the cultivation of oysters in the Lucrine Lake near Baiz. 
Pliny has recorded that this pioneer of aquiculture reaped 
ample financial rewards for his ingenuity. Actually, as in so 
much else, Europe had been anticipated by China, where the 
cultivation of oysters on bamboos stuck in shallow water goes 
back to much more remote time. 

But the oysters of Lucrinus took second place in the esti- 
mation of the Roman patrician after the invasion of Britain 
and the discovery of the “ native” oyster at Richborough in 
Kent. This flat, rounded oyster was regarded as greatly 
superior in flavour to the deeper, more irregularly shaped 
oyster of the Mediterranean and abundantly worth the trouble 
and expense of importing into Italy. To this day, despite 
the great number of species and varieties of oysters since dis- 
covered in all parts of the world, the native remains pre- 
eminent. 

With the decline of Rome the cultivation of oysters, 
although apparently never discontinued in the environs of 
Naples, ceased to be an important commercial undertaking. 
With the rebirth of European civilisation new oyster beds were 
discovered and exploited along the coasts of Europe as far 
north as Scandinavia. The American colonists found teeming 
beds of oysters from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Louisiana. 

Not until the middle of the nineteenth century, when great 
industrial populations became massed in large towns and 
rapid communication became possible, did the demand for 
oysters again outrun the supply. The problem first became 
acute in France, where natural beds which had formerly 
produced hundreds of millions of oysters annually shrank in 
yield to under one-tenth of that figure. A new Sergius Orata 
then arose in the person of a certain Professor Coste of the 
Collége de France. A visit to Lake Fusaro, where the Roman 
methods of culture still survived, convinced him of the possi- 
bility of extending these, on a much larger scale, to the coasts 
of France. 

Coste was fortunate in obtaining the personal support of 
Napoleon III, who enabled him to carry out large-scale 
experiments first on the coast of Brittany and later in the 
shallow, land-locked Bay of Arcachon south of Bordeaux. 
Coste perceived the two-fold nature of the problem. First 
there was the need for providing suitable settling surface for 
the immense numbers of freely swimming “ larval” oysters, 
which are discharged by the parent and the vast majority of 
which inevitably die under natural conditions, and second, 





the provision of beds on which these newly-settled or “ spat ” 
oysters could be reared with ample food and adequate pro- 
tection from their many enemies. 

Coste had his successes and his failures—his scientific 
imagination was not supported by any powers of practical 
invention—but gradually there grew up out of his endeavours 
the great modern oyster industry of France. To-day hundreds 
of millions of oysters are produced annually at Arcachon alone, 
where the broad, tidal expanse of the Bay forms a vast oyster 
farm, the greatest scene of aquiculture in the world. 

Oyster culture, its methods adapted to different species and 
widely varying conditions, has spread to both shores of 
America and to Australia, while in the Far East exact know- 
ledge has extended the scope of an age-old but empirical 
culture. Only we in this country have lagged behind. There 
are a variety of reasons for this. Our inmate conservatism, the 
difficulties of culture when the oysters are never uncovered by 
the tide, but perhaps most of all owing to the unassailable 
reputation of the “ native,” which is, in legal definition, an 
oyster “ spatted and reared in the rivers and creeks between 
the South Foreland and Orford Ness.” 

There was a time when natives abounded and could be 
sold at eightpence a bushel, a time when Sam Weller could 
comment, passing through Whitechapel, on the remarkable 
connection between poverty and oysters. But of late years 
stocks have fallen so low that eightpence or more has been 
asked and readily obtained for a single native. And many of 
these, though reared and fattened between the South Foreland 
and Orford Ness, were spatted on French or Dutch beds and 
later “ relaid” on the classic beds of the native. Extensive 
importation, and relaying, of the inferior Portuguese and 
American oysters has supplied the demand for cheaper oysters. 

In the years immediately succeeding the war a mysterious 
malady spread through the stock of native oysters and those of 
the same species in France and Holland. Numbers sank 
perilously near the figure below which an animal population 
has difficulty in maintaining itself. The stock has not mater- 
ially increased in the years which have since elapsed. 
The first ray of hope to those who desire the preservation of 
so famous an animal and the continuance of an industry 
which dates from the days of the Roman Empire, or those 
whose love for the native is not backed by a long purse, comes 
from a recent scientific publication of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

For some years past the scientific staff of the Ministry has 
been experimenting on the breeding of oysters in concrete 
tanks. Those used for this purpose were erected for the 
purification of mussels collected in the estuary of the Conway 
River in North Wales but which are not needed for that pur- 
pose during the summer. The problem seems simple. Place 
a supply of breeding oysters in the tanks and collect, on some 
suitable collector, the spat which settles at the end of the 
brief swimming phase in the oyster’s otherwise quiescent 
existence. But difficulties proved manifold. On several 
occasions a good fall of spat was obtained ; but in later years, 
with conditions apparently identical, there was no spat. 

Finally the problem has come down to one of nutrition, how 
to provide the necessarily intense culture of microscopic plants 
of a type which can in the first place enter the minute mouth 
of the larval oysters and in the second be digested by them. 
Only after such food has been provided can a good spat-fall be 
obtained. Recent experiments have revealed both the ideal 
organisms to cultivate and the best method of enriching the 
tanks to permit of their rapid multiplication. After the spat 
has settled the problem changes somewhat. The oyster is 
now rather more catholic in its tastes, its powers both of 
feeding and digestion develop, but care has still to be exercised 
in the provision of food organisms. 

If the promise of these experiments is fulfilled it may soon 
be possible to rear relatively enormous stocks of spat oysters 
which, suitably protected, can be laid on the natural beds. 
We may look forward, with growing confidence, to the day 
when breeding tanks will be erected adjacent to the oyster 
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fisheries and when the beds will annually be replenished by a 

stock of spat unaffected, as hitherto, by the vagaries of weather, 

enemies and the many other variables in the natural habitat. 
C. M. Y. 


UNFOUNDED RUMOURS 


There have been rumours recently that some action by the Assembly 
of the League of Nations is contemplated with a view to “ regularis- 
ing” the position of Italy in Abyssinia . . . we may be confident 
that our Government will not be guilty of such a betrayal of inter- 
national law and justice.—Letter from Dr. Gilbert Murray and 
Lord Cecil. Times. Aug. 24th, 

We will banish groundless rumours from men’s hearing, 
Which refutations only seem to spread, 

We will resurrect the faith, fast disappearing, 

That Britain always means what she has said, 

We will steadily and mightily revive 

The great Hoare pledge of 1935. 

We will not yield to bluster or defiance, 

Or give Imperial Fascist claims support, 

To purchase by perfidious compliance 

Mediterranean peace, however short. 


Above intrigues and sophistries Genevan, 

The bargaining, the bleating and the blah, 

When all the birds come home to roost at even 

And hoot the knell of Abyssinia, 

Unshaken on our unilateral course 

We will condemn the fruits of lawless force. 
Recovering her voice among the nations, 

Great Britain, trumpet-tongued, will leave no doubt 
That all these tales are baseless fabrications. . . . 


It’s curious how such rumours get about. SAGITTARIUS 
g 


Correspondence 
LABOUR AND THE LEFT BOOK CLUB 


S1r,—Perhaps you will allow me to make some comments on 
Dr. Dalton’s letter in your last issue. : 

1. The offer we made to Dr. Dalton was made to him because, 
as Chairman of the National Executive of the Labour Party, he 
seemed the natural person to approach. It was his suggestion, 
not Mr. Gollancz’s and mine, that he should discuss it with 
selected colleagues on the National Executive, rather than with 
the Executive as a whole. Naturally, we felt that this was a 
matter for him, and not for us, to decide. 

2. I should like to make it clear that our offer was to publish 
two special double numbers of Left News, each composed of 
60,000 words and, Club news apart, solely devoted to articles on 
the Labour Party programme, to be written by people whose 
names Dr. Dalton himself approved. 

3. At our first meeting Dr. Dalton raised no difficulty about 
the factor of time; indeed, without committing himself, he 
appeared to approve our proposals. It was only at the second 
meeting that he laid down conditions and stressed the time- 
difficulty. . 

4. Of these, Mr. Gollancz and I at once accepted the idea of 
regular monthly articles intended to bring the “ official” or 
“‘ majority ’’ point of view (as Dr. Dalton likes) before our readers. 
We rejected the idea of additional members of the Selection 
Committee of the Club, because it was plain from the whole 
character of the discussion on this proposal that Dr. Dalton had 
in view the giving to the Club a kind of semi-official character. 
We felt that we could not possibly agree to this because we 
conceived it to be fundamental not only to preserve now the 
Club’s independence, but to develop it even more vigorously. 

5. Ido not think Dr. Dalton can really wish to convey to your 
readers the inference that we made him our offer because it would 
be a “ good investment ” from our point of view. When we made 
it, we had not even thought of its result on our members. As a 
keen supporter of the Labour Party, I had thought it urgent to 
do all I could to make its membership campaign a success; and 


I found Mr. Gollancz as eager as I was. The main impact of my 
article in Left News has been to produce a great mass of letters 
from our members insisting that if the Club becomes an expression 
of the “ official ’”’ movement, it will become a dead thing in which 
they will lose interest. 

6. I am, of course, not concerned with Dr. Dalton’s comment 
upon your review of Mr. Attlee’s book. I may be permitted, 
however, to point out that my own review of it in Left News 
drew emphatic attention to its interest and importance, and, 
while criticising what I take to be its erroneous account of Marxism, 
urged upon our members and the nearly 700 discussion circles 
into which they are grouped, the importance of profound attention 
to its argument. 

7. I cannot, of course, go into the question of Labour Party 
policy here. But there are one or two points it is necessary to 
make. As the Executive has ruled out of order the 43 resolutions 
dealing with Unity at the Bournemouth Conference, I do not 
find it easy to agree that we shall arrive there at “‘ a sincere agree- 
ment regarding aim and method.” That kind of agreement arises 
out of full and friendly discussion and not from its suppression. 
And while, of course, I agree with Dr. Dalton on the importance 
of a Labour victory at the next election, I cannot think that the 
outlook of the Executive, even with full attention to the interesting 
points made by Mr. Crossman and Mr. Reynolds, is enough. 
Right action comes from right theory. The theory which lies 
behind the outlook of the National Executive does not seem to 
us capable of securing the mental climate in which victory is won. 
But, as Dr. Dalton says, perhaps, after Bournemouth, we shall 
all be able to make a new start. I agree with him that it is needed. 

Manor Cottage, Little Bradfield, HAROLD J. LASKI 

Braintree, Essex. 





S1r,—In spite of the repeated assurances of Messrs. Gollancz, 
Strachey and Laski that the Left Book Club supports no specific 
policy, and however much truth there is in Mr. Gollancz’s 
statement that the apparent predominance in the Club’s publica- 
tions of the Communist viewpoint is due solely to the greater 
vigour of its exponents, it becomes increasingly clear that in fact 
the Left Book Club exists for the propagation of “ Marxist ”’ 
(Communist Party) doctrines. 

One may perhaps ignore the fact that the publication as a 
monthly choice of Mr. Attlee’s book was balanced by a special 
editorial in the Left News of the same month, in which Professor 
Laski attacked the Labour Party leaders—possibly this was mere 
coincidence. But the instructions distributed to the Club’s 
group conveners for the conduct of discussions on the book are 
a very different matter. 

In the first place, these instructions pick out and distort several 
of Mr. Attlee’s remarks, so that they shall appear to coincide with 
“* Marxist’ interpretations. One example: Mr. Attlee points 
out, as one of the advantages of the British Labour Party over many 
Continental Socialist Parties, that by reason of its peculiar historical 
development it is not tied down to any cut-and-dried theoretical 
system. This the instructions interpret thus: “ Major Attlce 
stresses that this casual development has resulted in an unusual 
lack of theoretical basis to the Labour Party.” 

Secondly, these instructions contain numerous extracts from 
Mr. Attlee’s book, with which the discussion leader is told to 
contrast the appropriate “ Marxist ”’ view, and is offered various 
references from “ Marxist”? and Communist works. Now, tc 
such a method of discussion in itself there can be no objection, 
but when one compares similar syllabuses issued in reference to 
books such as Soviet Democracy by Communist Pat Sloan, or 
The Post-War History of the British Working Class by Communist 
Alan Hutt, the significance is clear. For these instructions 
contain no criticism of any kind, merely suggestions that this or 
that statement or passage by Mr. Sloan or Mr. Hutt should be 
carefully considered, deeply impressed, etc. 

Of course, there is no earthly reason why the Left Book Club 
should not put the weight of its influence behind Communist 
propaganda, if it wishes. What is objectionable is that it pretends 
it does not do so, and does all the time. Mr. Gollancz emphasises 
repeatedly that not all the Club’s publications are communistic 
or even pro-United Front. True; but no doubt Mr. Gollancz 
is well aware that it is possible to make far more effective pro- 
paganda for Communist theories by including an occasional piece 
of devil’s advocacy, and thereby appearing to give everyone an 
equal platform, than by plugging one unvarying theme, whereby 
the Club might lay itself open to the charge of bias. It is also 
worthy of note that most of the reviews in the Left News are not 
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reviews at all; they are unqualified eculogies. I can at the 
moment recall only three books that have been criticised at all 


adversely—Mr. Spender’s Forward from Liberalism, The Road to 


Wigan Pier, and Mr. Attlee’s book, all books that hardly fit in 


with the Communist “ line.” 

It is usual when one criticises the Communists and their allies 
to declare that one “ knows they are sincere.”” Evidently the 
organisers of the Left Book Club are so sincere, according to their 
lights, that they have no time for ordinary honesty in their dealings 
with those who hold different views. Consequently the Labour 
Party are probably well-advised to be wary of those gentlemen— 
et dona ferentes. FRANK I. FREEDMAN 

11 Auriol Road, 

W. Kensington, W.14. 


Sir,—Although some of the members of the Left Book Club 
may indeed be sheep (as they were all dubbed by a correspondent 
in the earlier controversy on the subject in your columns), it is 
difficult to believe that the value to the Labour Party of a free 
platform in two issues of the Left News would be entirely counter- 
balanced by “the one-sided propaganda of the Left News as 
hitherto conducted.” And did not Mr. Gollancz offer space in 
future issues for an article to be written by a supporter of “‘ the 
present leadership of the Labour Party’’? The Labour Party 
Executive are convinced that their arguments are sound. Why 
are they afraid (as, from their refusal of the Club’s offer, they 
appear to be) that they cannot express them cogently enough to 
convince L.B.C. members ? 

Dr. Dalton fears that his followers (sheep perhaps ?) would 
join the L.B.C. in large numbers on the strength of the two Labour 
Party issues of the Left News and would then be weaned from 
him by Mr. Strachey’s arguments and criticism. Surely this 
would be off-set by the possibility of the official arguments con- 
verting existing Left Book Club members to the official Labour 
Party ? 

And does not Dr. Dalton overlook the fact that the L.B.C., 
as well as being a political force, is also, and fundamentally a 
commercial undertaking dependent for its success on providing 
what its customers want? If the Labour Party had done as 
much as the Communist Party to enrol from its own ranks members 
for the Left Book Club, or if Dr. Dalton had accepted the Club’s 
offer of a free opportunity of converting its members to his point 
of view, would not the resultant change in the political balance of 
the L.B.C. membership have produced either a change in the 
balance of the choices or a spectacular drop in the Club’s 
membership ? 

In addition, Dr. Dalton’s request that a supporter of “ the 
present leadership of the Labour Party’ should be added to the 
selection committee would carry more weight if backed by a 
large number of the Club’s members. Joun G. PATTISSON 

St. Columba Hotel, Isle of Iona, Argyll. 
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CLASS AND NATIONAL WAR 


Sir,—I am astonished that the author of such an intelligent 
and objective book as The Road to Wigan Pier should trot out that 
hoary chestnut of socialist propaganda that: “ War against a 
foreign country only happens when the moneyed classes think 
they are going to profit from it.”’ 

Does Mr. Orwell really suppose that it was the German 
' -apitalists, with their immensely valuable international con- 
nections in London, New York, on the Rand, etc., who thought 

they were going to profit from the last war; or that the wealthy 
Italians (if there are any left !) welcomed the prospect of paying 

for Mussolini’s expensive adventure in Abyssinia; or that the 
Japanese merchants are enjoying the spectacle of the destruction 
' of their businesses in Shanghai which the policy of the Japanese 
'militarists has brought about. 
The capitalist may, in Mr. Orwell’s judgment, be a scoundrel, 
but he is not always, and necessarily, a fool. 

I do not deny that during the last war I disliked that smug 
section of out own population to whom the war brought unusual 
and undeserved opportunities for gain or self-importance a great 
deal more than my official enemy the Turk, nor that in my 
subsequent experience as a political candidate I came across 
humerous instances (more frequent, I might say, among workmen 
in sheltered industries than among capitalists) of people to whom 
the war was literally “the time of their lives.” But to say that 
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any of these would support a foreign war because they hoped to 
profit from it is a silly libel both on their intelligence and their 
humanity. 

On the other hand, I entirely agree with Mr. Orwell’s dis- 
tinction between foreign and civil war. A pacifist, as I see it, 
is a man who will fight for what he really believes to be worth 
fighting for, but not for what he is merely told to believe. And 
though Mr. Orwell’s beliefs and mine may be different, I think 
this definition entitles me to pass his “ test” ! 

Lythe Hill Farmhouse, RUSSELL SIDEBOTTOM 

Haslemere. 


HORTICULTURAL WAGES 


Sir,—It will be very satisfactory to many horticultural workers 
to know (as Mr. Pointing shows) that the National Union for 
Agricultural Workers is acting vigorously on their behalf. But not 
only are the glass-house workers “‘ sweated” and worked under 
bad conditions, since wages and hours and conditions in many of 
the tree, plant and shrub nurseries are very bad indeed. Conditions 
in Berks and East Anglia particularly need investigation. 

Your readers will be amazed to read that “the employers’ 
organisation has refused to meet the men’s union ”—in 1937 ! 
If this is really the last word of the Horticultural Trades Association 
or the Lea Valley Growers’ Association or both, surely the 
recalcitrant attitude of such employers should be raised in 
Parliament ? What are the Ministry of Labour and the Ministry 
of Agriculture for if they cannot assist the two sides to get together 
in such circumstances as can be shown to exist ? 

Mr. Pointing confirms what I stated.. There are “ cases in 
which lads and women have been paid at less than the minimum.” 
In other words, the law is being broken. May one inquire what 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s inspectors are doing ? 

In further confirmation, a friend sends me a cutting from the 
private trade-paper of the employers, The Nurseryman and 
Seedsman, dated May last. The editor states : 

While the majority of Nurserymen make no attempt to evade the 

Minimum Wages . . . many reputable firms do so in the case of 

apprentices. 

We all of us know of many instances where this law is being 

honoured in the breach rather than the observance. . . . 

In 999 cases out of a thousand, horticultural workers are unaware 

that they have any rights. 
Candid, is it not? Clearly the nursery employers are (according 
to their own paper) breaking the law! It is an amazing state of 
affairs to say the least. What is the Ministry doing, or going 
to do, about it? I am told that there is a Horticultural Division 
at the Ministry, but that such vulgar topics as the worker and his 
wages do not engage its august attention, which is concentrated 
on the employer and his demands. It is time that these illegalities 
of under-payment and non-overtime payment were noticed by 
Mr. W. R. Morrison as Minister or as “one of His Majesty’s 
Counsel learned in the law.” C. LAWRENCE 

London. 


THE STALLS OF LIFE 


Sir,—Though Mr. Justice’s letter may appear to have strayed 
from “ This England,” his points are sound. 

It is indeed important that the posts he mentions should be 
held by gentlemen—that is, by men accustomed to a high standard 
of living as of right and therefore free to develop self-confidence, 
a cultured and balanced outlook, initiative within loyalty to a code 
and a community (however narrow) and easy assurance in com- 
mand. And the public schools (or the homes from which their 
pupils come) do indeed produce such gentlemen. 

The boy from the State-aided schools has in general a tradition 
of inferiority, from which he can only rise by strong personal 
ambition in a dog-fight for scholarships, for jobs, for influence. 
Even then the tradition is apt to make him a bad mixer, a biased 
judge of men, a touchy or harsh administrator. The brilliant 
men are imperfectly assimilated by the public school class; the 
less brilliant, as managers, do its dirtier work. 

How can the State-aided school remove this tradition and breed 
“ gentlemen ?”’ In the words of a friend, now a Governor of 
the orphan school at which he was educated, “ The man who 
spends {£200 a year on his son’s education expects not only that 
the boy shall be brought up to assume his own superiority, but 
that all other boys shall be brought up to acknowledge it.” The 
urge of most Governors and many Headmasters is towards a 
debasing sense of gratitude and an unhealthy craving for “‘ success.’ 
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In any case the lack of culture at home and the pressure of 
examinations in school combine with understaffing to make train- 
ing in public spirit and social ease almost impossible. To suggest 
remedies for this and for the Matriculation fetish, which is a part 
of it, would take me beyond the limits of a letter. 

Highteen years ago it was my business to find jobs for secondary 
school boys. Realising the facts I have stated, I became a school- 
mester. And my public school education has enabled me to 
obtain posts only where the authorities expect to find me reaction- 
ary! In consideration of their views I must sign myself 

TRAITOR 


THE ANATOMY OF SPIRIT 


S1r,—I suppose I should take it as a compliment that Mr. 
Robert Waller, in a full column impugning my book, The Anatomy 
of Spirit, neglects to deal with any of my main points and gives 
a very distorted version of the one portion of my argument he 
docs summarise. The success or failure of my book must be 
measured, not in terms of the few initial generalisations that 
Mr. Waller quotes—generalisations so broad as to be indeed 
almost meaningless in isolation—but by the degree to which it 
fills them out with the complexity of reality. 

A Marxist book such as this of mine does not seek to propound 
any final solutions; it seeks to clear the ground, to expose the 
structural bases which the process of idealist abstraction (analysed 
at length in my book—its main theme, but not considered by 
Mr. Waller) have obscured. Obviously a Communist society 
will still have problems of relationship. But our problem is to go 
ahead with the realisation of human unity in the terms in which 
the issues present themselves to us. 

The problem of the “ despair of despised love,” like any other 
problem, is not one of an abstract entity. In class-society it is 
very much involved with the discordant social tensions amid which 
it breeds, as my book strives to show. Yet these basic social 
tensions Mr. Waller dismisses as “ artificial.” If he had read as 
far as p. 93 in my book, he would have found that I made the 
only point it is possible to make from our position. about love- 
relations in a Communist world-society. A large part of my book 
is taken up by attempting to show how the sexual discord, 
individual refraction of the discords in the travailing human whole, 
provides the imagery of pang and reconciliation and the personal 
basis from which abstraction proceeds. But perhaps all this 
complicated argument of mine is what Mr. Waller, as the repre- 
sentative of “ every man with a mind at all,” includes under his 
classification of “ what not.” Jack LINDSAY 


TYNDALE 


Sir,—May one of your subscribers who is a Christadelphian 

express his amazement at the remarks of Mr. A. L. Rowse in his 
_ review of Mr. J. F. Mozley’s book on William Tyndale ? 

Mr. Rowse asks whether it was such a good thing that the 
Bible should be “translated and circulated in the vernacular 
without authority,” and by way of answer points to what he 
describes as “the rubbish untaught people ’’—and he expressly 
names Christadelphians first among these—“ develop for them- 
selves,” and so says, “ One sees how right the Catholic Church 
was and how necessary is the principle of authority in dealing 
with human fools.” 

I suppose that the New STATESMAN AND NATION has an open 
mind about the Bible and what it teaches, and its readers little 
time for us “ untaught fools ”’ who believe in its message, but as 
stalwarts of liberty you ought to know that the story of the 
English Bible is bound up with the well-being of the common 
people. The efforts of Caedmon, the Venerable Bede, and Alfred 
the Great made the Bible in the vernacular a foundation factor 
in moulding the character of the British race; and Wycliffe, 
Tyndale, Coverdale—yes, and Sir Thomas More—were inspired 
to give people the Scriptures in their own tongue not merely out 
of piety or even out of revolt, but to provide the only authority 
to counteract a system which had become more political than 
Christian and which historians agree was formal, intolerant, 
corrupt and alien. 

As for us fools, the untaught Christadelphians, we are grateful 
to inherit in this country the liberty (from either tyranny, authority 
or tradition) to see in the pages of the English Bible a wonderful 
standard of justice, the principle of the equal right of all to the 
bounty of creation, and a code of life wherein righteousness would 


bring peace ; we see in it, too, a hatred of oppression and of all 
the evils due to man’s greedy misrule of man. Moreover, we have 
the clear promise of the return to this earth of Jesus Christ to 
establish a new World Order, comparable to His own unique 
character, under which even disease and death will be abolished. 
Who has any real hope that Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, a well- 
intentioned but perplexed National Government, or the most 
united front of Socialists, can give humanity what it needs? And 
if the Kingdom of God is sneered at as foolishness by the wise 
men of to-day, it was so in Athens of old. EpGAR TAYLOR 

42 Wharncliffe Gardens, S.E.25. 

P.S.—Were we not given in your own columns the information 
that the German Protestant Church was the only force that had 
withstood Hitler with any effect ? 





Sir,—I venture to offer some remarks upon Mr. Rowse’s 
review of Mr. Mozley’s life of Tyndale printed in your issue of 
August 21st. I take it that Mr. Rowse will allow that spiritual 
forces can move men to action. I take it, also, that he, as an 
“‘ authority on the Tudor period,” has studied such forces and 
has acquainted himself with Tyndale’s theology. He will have 
discovered that Tyndale well knew the difficulty of attacking 
“the old tradition ’’ and the dangers of private judgment. But, 
like Jeremiah and Paul, he was constrained to preach the Gospel. 
He was not setting up private judgment pure and simple against 
the authority of the Church. He offered a rival authority, the 
Bible. We may grant that the circulation of a vernacular version 
stimulates the exercise of private judgment. Tyndale counted 
the cost and thought it worth paying. So does Protestantism 
to-day. Tyndale urged readers of the Bible to take difficulties 
to learned men ; he begged them not to quarrel over ambiguities 
or points which might be considered “ indifferent”’; and more 
than once he provided a key to Scripture, namely, a brief exposition 
of the doctrine of justification by faith. He was sure that the 
fundamental truths were plain to every unbiased reader. The 
“promises of God” could be read by all—in an English text. 
And the reading of these promises, he knew, creates faith, and 
faith love, and love works. We may understand More’s diffi- 
culties ; but dangers have sometimes to be faced. Some of us 
have felt the creative power of the Word of God in a way which 
it would be spiritual treachery to call private judgment. Perhaps 
it is not possible, without such experience, to begin to understand 
“these piddling Reformers.” Really on all this Mr. Rowse 
should read William Tyndale. S. L. GREENSLADE 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 


PRICE OF FUR 


S1r,—I make so bold, and courage I am sure is needed, to make a 
few observations on the welfare of animals prompted by Mr. 
Grant Watson’s article, “‘ The Price of Fur.” 

There is one fact that is persistently ignored by those who 
write about animals. It is a fact that animals are less sensitive 
to pain and discomfort than we are. This is evident not only 
by their reactions, or lack of reactions, to stimuli that are painful 
to us, but it can be demonstrated that they have far fewer nerve 
endings on the surface of the body than we have. If a pin is 
stuck into a dog the odds are that he will not know it. Any 
Vet. who uses the hypodermic syringe will say that in 49 cases 
out of 50 there is not the slightest reaction to the prick of the 
needle. I myself have seen a horse, whose hoof had been crushed 
by a steam roller, standing on the protruding bone eating from 
his nosebag while he waited for the Vet. to arrive. 

Now I have no experience of Silver Foxes, and it is quite 
obvious that the method of slaughter is stupidly cruel. I cannot 
help feeling, however, that Mr. Grant Watson’s suggestion that 
they are housed under cruel conditions is based on the fact that 
he would find the conditions cruel for himself. That these 
conditions, as he describes them, cause pain or discomfort to the 
foxes seems to me to be very doubtful. 

A great deal of work has recently been done on the behaviour 
of animals and it has been fairly conclusively shown that, with 
the exception of the higher apes, reasoning power is completely 
absent. The wild animal’s whole life is governed by specific 
reactions to the various stimuli that it receives. It seems very 
hard to believe that a silver fox, born and bred in captivity, can 
hanker for the wide open spaces. My own bitch, who has always 
enjoyed complete freedom, is, of course, shut up when she comes 
in season. At first I used to confine her in her kennel at home, 
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but I found that she was continually whining and fretting when 


she saw and heard her friends around her. I now send her to 
the Vet., where she spends three weeks in complete solitude and, 
as far as her reactions show, in complete content. 

And surely Mr. Grant Watson has over-estimated the effect 
of cold on the foxes. If they can react by growing a thick coat 
it seems unlikely that they suffer any cruelty. I suspect that 
a well-fed silver fox can stand the most extreme temperature 
without discomfort, and, from his description of the farm, it appears 
that their bodily wants are immediately satisfied. 

To reply to Mr. Grant Watson’s last suggestion, that a year 
or two of freedom, with death in a gin at the end, is preferable 
to captivity, I would ask him to consider which is better off, a 
well-housed budgerigar or a wild chaffinch in a snowbound winter ? 

Broadwater House, C. K. Brown 

Burwood Park, Walton-on-Thames. 


THE MAIMED MIND 


Sir,—I read Mr. Richards’ letter on the Basque children with 
much satisfaction, but thought he might have commented still 
more strongly on the Sunday Dispatch’s hysterical account of 
their behaviour on hearing of the fall of Bilbao. I have been 
waiting for someone to hail that outburst of grief and indignation— 
that impulse to rush to avenge their city and people or share the 
same fate—with wholehearted admiration, not to excuse it. 

Surely it is incapacity for any intense feeling that stamps many 
people with what Fuller calls “a maimed mind.” And it is the 
dictators’ most solid achievement that they have calloused us into 
accepting with the toast and bacon news of the mass torture of 
prisoners, and men, women and children blown to pieces by 
sprayed steel. ReEDcLIFFE McK1iz 

8 First Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 


INDIAN CENSORSHIP 


Sir,—It might not be generally known in this country that, 
despite the fact has assumed office in a number of 
Provinces, the Viceroy still has absolute authority to ban books 
published and circulated in England from India. 

Some weeks ago the Customs officials prohibited the entry of 
Mr. Reg Reynold’s The White Sahibs in India and Mr. C. L. R. 
James’s World Revolution. 

Now my latest book, Africa and World Peace, has been pro- 
scribed. The Bombay authorities have confiscated a number of 
copies from Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala, Sons & Co., the well- 
known firm of Indian booksellers. 

It seems to me that as long as such a system of censorship 
exists all talk about democracy in India, the Constitution not- 
withstanding, is a mockery. 

What are British Socialists, Democrats and anti-Imperialists 
going to do about it ? GEORGE PODMORE 

The International African Service Bureau, 

94 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 


Sir,—Your correspondent “D. I.” does not seem to have read my 
article very carefully. He speaks of many “ like myself who resent 
being classed with snobs because when we are ill we go confidently 
to our G.P.s.” 

So far from attributing snobbishness to people who go con- 
fidently to their G.P.s, my reference was to the individual who 
“ being at heart a snob, takes it for granted that any doctor with 
a brass plate on one of the expensive doors of Harley Street must 
be in all ways superior to the practitioners in the suburb or pro- 
vincial town. By this sort of person, the general practitioner 
is regarded as a mere emergency makeshift.” 

With many of Dr. Cronin’s criticisms, and with nearly all his 
suggestions for a better organisation of our medical services, I am 
in entire agreement. Unfortunately, his methed of presenting his 
case has led a large number of sentimental readers to form an 
altogether distorted picture of the realities. 

Censorious “‘ exposures ”’ of the sins of others, whether the 
others are doctors or statesmen, Communists or Capitalists, are 
always sure of a welcome in the breasts of the self-righteous and 
the morally complacent. Indignation is commonly a manifestation 
of a guilty conscience to which its owner resolutely turns a blind 
eye. Harry RoseErRTs 





Miscellany 


MISSALED ANGELS 


“ PerreruaLLy ”—the word occurs, recurs— 
Angels, towards the day-spring of their youth 
Perpetually moving, stationary! Stirs 
No wing of feather, windless as corn where Ruth 
Stands in imagined verse or, to the still shout 
Of star-mouthed myriads the Damozel leans out. 


Moving perpetually, with faces bright 

Massed Swedenborgian angels, missal-bound, 

Orbed like small suns of self-creating light 

Converging from dark corners of God’s mind 

Look towards that day-spring, the sweet smile of youth 
As Keats through history’s eyes looked back on Ruth. 


Perpetually moving, farther, farther removes 
That cynosure-circle until imagined, made 
Over and over, it, many-haloed, proves 
The invisible Fountain in faces that do not fade 
Missaled forever, not far, not far, but near— 
The day-spring of their youth ’tis here, ’tis here ! 
W. J. Turner 


YOU MAKE YOUR OWN LIFE 


Upsrarrs from the street a sign in electric light said “‘ Gent’s 
Saloon.” Iwentup. There wasa small, hot, back room full 
of sunlight, with hair clippings on the floor, towels hanging 
from a peg and newspapers on the chairs. ‘! Take a seat. 
Just finishing,” said the barber. It was a lice. He wasn’t 
anywhere near finishing. He had in fact just begun a shave. 
The customer was having everything. 

In a dead place like this town you always had to wait. I 
was waiting for a train, now I had to wait for a haircut. It was 
a small town in a valley with one long street, and a slow mud- 
coloured river moving between willows and the backs of houses. 

I picked up a newspaper. A man had murdered an old 
woman, a clergyman’s sister was caught stealing gloves in a 
shop, a man who had identified the body of his wife at an 
inquest on a drowning fatality met her three days later on 
Folkestone pier. Four thousand Japanese had been killed in 
an earthquake, an Indian had walked barefoot on a bed of 
fire. Ten miles from this town the skeletons of men killed 
in a battle eight centuries ago had been dug up on the Downs. 
That was nearer. Still, I put the paper down. I looked at 
the two men in the room. 

The shave had finished now, the barber was cutting the 
man’s hair. It was glossy black hair and small curls of it 
fell on the floor. I could see the man in the mirror. He was 
in his thirties. He had a swarthy skin and brilliant long black 
eyes. The lashes were long, too, and the lids when he blinked 
were pale. There was just that suggestion of weakness. 
Now he was shaved there was a sallow glister to his skin like 
a Hindu’s, and as the barber clipped away and grunted his 
breaths, the dark man sat engrossed in his reflection, half- 
smiling at himself and very deeply pleased. 

The barber was careful and responsible in his movements 
but nonchalant and detached. He was in his thirties, too, a 
young man with fair, receding hair, brushed back from his 
forehead. He did not speak to his customer. His customer 
did not speak to him. He went on from one job to the next 
silentiy. Now he was rattling his brush in the jar, wiping 
the razor, pushing the chair forward to the basin. Now he 
gently pushed the man’s head down, now he ran the taps 
and was soaping the head and rubbing it. A peculiar look of 
amused affection was on his face as he looked down at the 
soaped head. 
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“ How long are you going tobe?” I said. “ I’ve got a train.” 

He looked at the clock. He knew the trains. 

“ Couple of minutes,” he said. 

He wheeled a machine on a tripod to the back of the man. 
A curved black thing like a helmet enclosed the head. The 
machine was plugged to the wall. There were phials with 
coloured liquids in them, and soon steam was rushing out under 
the helmet. It looked like a machine you see in a Fun Fair. 
I don’t know what happened to the man or what the barber 
did. Shave, hot towel, haircut, shampoo, this machine and 
then yellow liquid like treacle out of a bottle—that customer 
had everything. 

I wondered how much he would have to pay. 

Then the job was over. The dark man got up. The 
clippers had been over the back of his neck and he looked 
like a guardsman. He was dressed in a square-shouldered 
grey suit, very dandyish for this town, and he had a silk 
handkerchief sticking out of his breast pocket. He wore a 
violet and silver tie. He patted it as the barber brushed his 
coat. He was delighted with himself. 

“ So long, Fred,” he smiled faintly. The look of dandified 
derision was unmistakable. 

“Cheero, Albert,” said the upright barber, and his lips 
closed to a small, hardly perceptible smile too. Thought- 
fully, ironically, the barber watched his handiwork go. The 
man hadn’t paid. 

I sat in the chair. It was warm, too warm, where the man 
had sat. The barber put the sheet round me. The barber 
was smiling to himself like a man remembering a tune. He 
was not thinking about me. 

The barber said that the machine made steam open the pores. 
He glanced at the door where the man had gone. “ Some 
people want everything,” he said, “some want nothing.” 
You had to have a machine like that. 

He tucked in the cotton wool. He got out the comb and 
scissors. His fingers gently depressed my head. I could see 
him in the mirror bending to the back of my head. He was 
clipping away. He was a dull young man with pale blue 
eyes and a look of ironical stubbornness in him. The small 

. dry smile was still like claw-marks at the corners of his lips. 

“‘ Three bob a time,” he said. He spoke into the back of 
my neck, and nodded to the door. “ He has it every week.” 

He clipped away. 

“His hair’s coming out. That’s why he has it. Going 
bald. You can’t stop that. You can delay it but you can’t 
stop it. Can’t always be young. He thinks you can.” He 
smiled drily but with affection. 

“But he wasn’t so oid.” 

The barber stood up. The faint smile became sardonic. 

“That man!” he said. He mused to himself with growing 
satisfaction. He worked away in long silence as if to savour 
every possible flavour of my remark. The result of this 
meditation was to make him change his scissors for a finer 
pair. 

“He ought to be dead,” he said. 

“ T.B.” he said, with quiet scorn. 

He looked at me in the mirror. 

“It’s wonderful,” he said, as if to say it was nothing of the 
sort. 

“It’s wonderful what the doctors can do,” I said. 

“IT don’t mean doctors,” he said. “ Consumptives ! 
Tuh! They’re wonderful.” As much as to say a sick man 
can get away with anything—but you try if you’re healthy 
and see what happens ! 

He went on cutting. There was a glint in his pale blue 
eyes. He snipped away amusedly as if he were attending to 
every individual hair at the back of my head. 

“You see his throat?” he said suddenly. 

“What about his throat?” I asked. 

“ Didn’t you notice anything? Didn’t you see a mark a 
bit at the side?” He stood up and looked at me in the 
mirror. 

“No,” I said. 


He bent down to the back of my neck again. “ He cut his 
throat once,” he said quietly. “ Not satisfied with T.B.,” he 
said with a grin. It was a small, firm, friendly grin. So long, 
Fred. Cheero, Albert. ‘“ Had to commit suicide.” 

“Wanted everything,” I said. 

“ That’s it,” he said. 

“A girl,” the barber said. 

He clipped away. 

“ That’s an item,” said the barber absently. 

He fell in love with a local girl who took pity on him when 
he was in bed, ill. Nursed him. Usual story. Took pity 
on him but wasn’t interested in him in that way. 

“A very attractive girl,” said the barber. 

“ And he got it badly ?” 

“ They get it badly, consumptives.” 

“ Matter of fact,” said the barber, stepping over.for the 
clippers and shooting a hard sideways stare at me. “ It was 
my wife.” 

“* Before she was my wife,” he said. There was a touch 
of quiet, amused resolution in him. 

He’d known that chap since he was a kid. Went to school 
with him. Used to be his best friend. Still was. Always a 
lad. Regular nut. Had a milk business, was his own guv’nor 
till he got ill. Doing well. 

“ He knew I was courting her,” he smiled. “ That didn’t 
stop him.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“T lay low,” he said. 

She had a job in the shop opposite. If you passed that 
shop you couldn’t help noticing her in the cash desk near the 
door. “It’s not for me to say—but she was the prettiest girl 
in this town,” he said. “ Still is,” he mused. 

“You’ve seen the river? You came over it by the station,” 
he said. ‘‘ Well he used to take her on the river when I was 
busy. I didn’t mind. I knew my mind. She knew hers. 
I knew it was all right,” he said. 

“I knew him,” he grinned. “ But I knew her. ‘ Let him 
take you on the river,’ I said.” 

I saw the barber’s forehead and his dull blue eyes looking 
up for a moment over my head in the mirror. 

“ Damp river,” he said reflectively. “‘ Damp mists, I mean, 
on the river. Very flat, low-lying, unhealthy,” he said. 
“ That’s where he made his mistake. It started with him 
taking her on the river.” 

“Double pneumonia once,” he said. 
day, burning the candle at both ends.” 

He grunted. 

“ He couldn’t get away with it,” he said. 

When he got ill, the girl used to go and look after him. 
She used to go and read to him in the afternoons. “I used 
to turn up in the evenings, too, when we'd closed.” 

The barber came round to the front and took the brushes 
lazily. He glanced sardonically at the door as if expecting 
to see the man standing there. That cocksure irony in the 
barber seemed to warm up. 

“ Know what he used to say to her?” he said sharply, 
and smiled when I was startled. “‘ Here, Jenny,’ he 
used to say, ‘ Tell Fred to go home and you pop into bed 
with me. I’m lonely.’” The young barber gave a short laugh. 

“In front of me,” he said. 

“What did you say?” 

“TI told him to keep quiet or there’d be a funeral. Con- 
sumptives want it, they want it worse than others, but it 
kills them,” he said. 

“T thought you meant you'd kill him,” I said. 

“ Kill him?” he said. “Me kill him?” 
scornfully at me: I was an outsider in this. 
kill me,” he said. 

He looked back on that episode almost with artistic affection. 

“Yeah,” he said, wiping his hands on a towel. “ Tried 
to poison me. Whisky. It didn’t work. Back O.K.?” he 
said, holding up a mirror. “I don’t drink.” 

“TI went to his room,” he said. “I was his best friend. 


“ He fell in love with a girl.” 


“ Sixty cigarettes a 


He smiled 
“ He tried to 
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He was lying on the ‘bed. Thin! All bones and blue veins really Mr. Priestley moving to contemplate the vision he has 
and red patches, as if he’d been scalded, and eyes as bright vouchsafed himself of the non-existeace of time. 

as that bottle of bath salts. Not like he is now. There was 
a bottle of whisky and a glass by the side of the bed. He 
wanted me to have a drop. He knew I didn’t drink.” 


“* | don’t want one,’ I said. ‘ Yes, you do,’ he said. ‘ You 
know I never touch it,’ I said. ‘ Well, touch it now,’ he said. 
‘I tell you what,’ he said. ‘ You’re afraid.’ ‘ Afraid of 
what?’ I said. ‘ Afraid of catching what I’ve got. Touch 
your lips to it if you’re not afraid. Just have a sip to show.’ ” 

“I told him not to be a fool. I took the bottle from him. 
He had no right to have whisky in his state. He was wild 
when I took it. * It'll do some people a bit of good,’ I said, 
‘but it’s poison to you.’ ” 

“* It is poison,’ he said.” 

“TI took the bottle away. I gave it to a chap in the town. 
It nearly finished him. We found out it was poison. He'd 
put something in it.” 

I said I'd have a singe. The barber lit the taper. I felt 
the flame warm against my head. “Seals up the ends,” the 
barber said. He lifted up the hair with the comb and ran 


“ What did you do?” 

“ Nothing,” he- said. “ Just married my girl that week,” 
the barber said. “ When she told him we were going to get 
married he said, ‘Tl give you something Fred won’t i 
you.”” We wondered what it would be. ‘ Something big,’ he 
said. ‘ Best man’s present,’ he said. He winked at her. 
‘All I’ve got. I’m the best man.’ That night he cut his 
throat.” The barber made a grimace in the mirror, passed 
the scissors over his throat and gave a grin. 

“Then he opened the window and called out to a kid in 
the street to fetch Aer. The kid came to me instead.” 

The barber smiled tolerantly. ‘‘ Funny present,” he said. 
He combed, he patted, he brushed. He pulled the wool out 
of the back of my neck. He went round it with the soft 
brush. Coming round to the front he adroitly drew off the 
sheet. I stood up. 

“He got over it. Comes round and plays with my kids 
on Sundays,’’ he said. “ Comes in here every Friday, gets 
himself up. See him with a different one every week at the 
pictures. It’s a dead place this, all right in the summer on 
the river. You make your own life. The only thing is he 
don’t like shaving himself now, I have to go over every morn- 
ing and do it for him.” 

He stood with his small grin, his steady eyes amused and 
resolute. “I never charge him,” he said. 

He brushed my coat, he brought my hat... 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Time and the Conways,” at The Duchess. 

This perfectly straightforward play about a Midland post-war 
family suffers from the defect of dividing the scenes of the 
immediate post-war into two parts and sandwiching the only vivid 
piece of writing, the disillusionment of twenty years after, in 
between. But Mr. Priestley has been reading Mr. Dunne’s An 
Experiment with Time in the train and has decided that here is a 
revelation of what a touch of hocus-pocus can do for the middle- 
brow. The result is that we have a padded first act of twitterings, 
an exceedingly well-written and moving middle act, which should 
have provided the climax of a really effective commentary on 
circumstance, and a last act containing the meat of the first act, 
which leaves the Conways bottled in a solution of what Mr. 
Priestley calls Time. For the theatregoer the middle act is the 
evening’s entertainment, and structurally and dramatically it is 
very effective. The whole cast acts brilliantly, in particular 
Mr. Raymond Huntley as the self-effacing brother and Barbara 
Everest as the possessive, feckless mother, and the play is well 
produced with the exception of the monotony of Miss Jean Forbes- 
Robertson’s gravitation towards the window to look out on the 
night stars. Someone behind us murmured “ She’s at it again,” 
as she moved once more to draw back the curtains, but it was 


“Action for Slander,” at the London Pavilion 

The only moral of this film seems to be: “Do not play cards 
with your mistress’s husband.” Major Daviot neglected this 
principle, was consequently accused of cheating, was persuaded 
by his friends not to take the matter to Court, was then cut by 
them for not doing so, and finally brought his slander action with 
triumphant success. The Tranby Croft case has been refurbished 
with an innocent protagonist and a vindictive cuckold. The 
film is taken from a novel by Miss Mary Borden, which we have 
not read. We cannot tell therefore who is responsible for the 
grotesquely unconvincing climax, which shows the villain quite 
unprepared with any reasonable account of the cheating incident. 
Nor do we know who is responsible for the rapier-like wit of the 
dialogue : “‘ You make my head swim!” “ That does not matter 
as long as I do not knock you off your bank balance !”” Mr. Clive 
Brook stars with his accustomed polish and force, Miss Ann Todd 
looks very pretty in a poor part, Mr. Ronald Squire, Mr. Francis 
Sullivan, Mr. Frank Cellier, Mr. Arthur Margetson, and above all 
Mr. Felix Ayimer give excellent performances, yet the film, at 
least until its court-scene, continues to be uninteresting ; and 
“ like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along ”—in other 
words it is an English film. “ For the love of Mike, get on with 
it,” one groans, as scene after unnecessary scene is conscientiously 
paraded in front of us. Mr. Tim Whelan, the director, is an 
import from America, but if slowness of movement is what the 
public want, it can be provided easily enough by native talent. 
And why must all English films give us outdoor scenes shot in 
the studio? Even in England the sun does quite often shine. 
With drastic cutting this film might make a tolerable entertainment. 
May we suggest to Mr. Whelan that he cable to Hollywood for his 
scissors which he seems to have left behind ? 


The Dust Bowl 

The new March of Time reel consists of three excellent docu- 
mentary films. The first is a picture of Poland, considered not 
as a picturesque survival of feudalism, but as the military State 
rebuilt by Pilsudski, and terribly conscious of the threat of Nazi 
Germany. The second sketches the miserable story of the large 
number of girls who, it seems, are attracted to New York by 
bogus advertisements offering good wages and sure jobs, only to 
find that neither exists, and the third, which will be a revelation 
to most English cinema-goers, gives authentic and unique pictures 
of large parts of the American continent, returning to desert as 
the top-soil blows away. The dust storm pictures are surprising 
and moving even to a townsman. It is only in the last few years 
that Americans themselves have begun to admit that bad farming 
and over-planting, lack of water conservation, and wholesale 
forest destruction have destroyed the soil over at least ten million 
acres and that much more of the United States is threatened 
with the same fate. (The Administration at Washington has 
published a pamphlet on soil erosion which asks the question, 
“Is America a permanent country?’’) This film of the Dust 
Bowl is worth seeing, both as photography and as a remarkable 
sociological document. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, September 3rd— 
Exhibition of Camera Portraits, Royal Institute Galleries. Till 
September 15th. 
* Marked Woman,” Regal Cinema. 
Sunpay, September 5th— 
Three Choirs Festival, Gloucester. Till September roth. 
“ Van Gogh,” Arts. 
Monpay, September 6th— 
Trades Union Congress, Norwich. 
* Richard II,” Queen’s. 
Ballets Russes, Covent Garden. 
Tuespay, September 7th— 
Lecture by Mr. Stephen Spender, St. Gabriel’s Hall, Glasgow 
Terrace, S.W.1, 8.30. 
“ The Phantom Light,” Haymarket. 
Wepnespay, September 8th— 
* Bonnet over the Windmill,” New. 
Tuurspay, September 9th— 
Conference on Abyssinia, Central Hall, 10-6. Public Mecting, 
7.30. Speakers include Lord Listowel, Sir George Paish, Miss 
E. Sylvia Pankhurst, Miss Monica Whately, and others. 
* Carmilla,” Westminster. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Cuaries KINGSLEY, 1819-1875, by Margaret Farrand Thorp 
(Oxford University Press, 14s.) is an American biography of 
unusual merit. It has the appearance of being a thesis; but 
the author’s scholarship never degenerates into pedantry or 
dullness. Nor, on the other hand, has she been deluded by 
her own interest in the subject into investing Kingsley with 
greater virtues than he possessed. “ Most of the great literary 
figures of the nineteenth century,” she says on her first page, 
“were rebels against or thinkers in advance of their time. 
Kingsley’s influence was due in large part to his not being a 
thinker at all.” I have been dipping into one after the other 
of his novels, and could not read through any of them. This 
is no doubt partly my own fault. (I have even attempted 
Henry Kingsley’s Ravenshoe, which good judges consider 
superior to any of his brother’s books ; it is much more lively, 
but so childishly melodramatic that I gave up three-quarters 
of the way through.) Mrs. Charles Kingsley’s Life of her 
husband has all the faults of the worst Victorian biographies, 
and consists chiefiy of very uninteresting letters. But Kingsley 
is well worth the study, because no one was more eminently 
Victorian. Almost everyone who knew him liked him: he 
was high-spirited as well as high-minded ; from sixty years 
distance, however, I find it difficult not to dislike him. His 
friend Hughes, the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, describes 
him as : 

A great full-grown Newfoundland ycarling dog out for an airing, 
plunging in and out of the water, and rushing against and shaking 
himself over ladies’ silks and velvets, dandies’ polished boots, or 
schoolboys’ rough jackets. 

This affectionate description seems extremely convincing. 
* * 


Kingsley is kindly remembered because he was a “ Christian 
Socialist” and a supporter of Darwin. He bravely called 
himself a Chartist (when Chartism was most feared and hated), 
and was temporarily inhibited for preaching a sermon reported 
to be subversive. The'disgust with the condition of the urban 
and agricultural proletariat expressed in Yeast and Alton Locke 
and Parson Lot’s Letters was profound. But Kingsley was 
never a Socialist, and became increasingly a Tory. “A 
true democracy such as you and I should wish to see is 
impossible without a Church and a Queen, and, as I believe, 
without a gentry.” He feared that if the House of Lords were 
abolished the Government would “tend to tax the rich for 
the sake of the poor, with very ugly results to civilisation.” 
His political faith could fairly be described as Disraelian. His 
Darwinism was more whole-hearted than his Radicalism. 
“* Darwin is conquering everywhere,” he writes, “ and rushing 
in like a flood by the mere force of truth and fact.” The 
readiness with which he accepted the new geological and 
biological theories made him a great comfort to a public dis- 
tressed by the apparent antagonism between Science and 
Religion. It was a relief also to learn from him that the 
adjective “eternal” did not, when applied to punishment, 
signify “endless.” There was, rightly, no doubt of the 
sincerity of Kingsley’s religion; nor was it then generally 
perceived that he was exceptionally muddle-headed. He 
gaily put forward his peculiar view of Christianity as if it were 
not a paradox but a truism. He believed in Nature, manly 
courage, proper pride, physical exercise, cleanliness, the 
ennobling influence of women—all excellent things to believe 
in, but Kingsley really persuaded himself that these were the 
beliefs inculcated in the Christian Revelation. The asceticism 
which has been important in Christianity from its origin he 
dismissed with a favourite term of abuse as “‘ Manichaean.” 
The most insular of men, he disliked and despised Catholics, 
Dissenters, Tractarians, Evangelicals, the Irish, the French, and 
almost all foreigners. There was one exception. “ Really,” he 


wrote, “this Germany is a wonderful country—though its 
population are not members of the Church of England.” 
He was enchanted with Sadowa, and said of the Prussian 
defeat of the French, “it will work good for generations to 
come.” But then he had always been a firm believer in the 
good influence of war : 

A general war might, amid all its inevitable horrors, sweep away 
at once the dyspeptic unbelief, the insincere bigotry, the effeminate 
frivolity which now paralyses our poetry as much as it does our 
action, and strike from England’s heart a lightning flash of noble 
deeds, a thunder peal of noble song. } 

A few months after writing this, he saw the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, and saw it with such pleasure that he started 
writing Westward Ho! to encourage the military spirit. 
“War in those days,” some champion of Kingsley may urge, 
“was very different. Only professional soldiers and sailors 
engaged in it.” This is true (though only of England). But, 
then, why should war be expected to have such a tonic effect 
upon non-combatants ? Was reading in the newspapers about 
the sufferings of others supposed to be good for the character ? 
Kingsley’s personal courage was proved by his behaviour 
during the cholera epidemic, but it is difficult to contemplate 
without dismay his thirst for vicarious bloodshed. 


* 7 * 


Kingsley’s life seems to have been a happy one—as lives go. 
He loved his wife, and Nature, with an enviable gusto. He 
was a most popular writer and preacher, he was Chaplain to 
Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales. He felt himself to 
be in the vanguard of progress, and he supposed that the 
world was progressing. Most men, as they grow old, see the 
decay of their own powers reflected in their environment, and 
are convinced that the country is going to the dogs because 
they are themselves going to the grave. But Kingsley believed 
that the Crimean War had redeemed the age. He had always 
perceived and preached the high moral importance of hygiene, 
and the horrors of the Crimean War did convert public 
opinion to the importance of hygiene, through the agency 
of Miss Nightingale. He lived to see the increase of cleanli- 
ness if not of godliness. But in one respect he was con- 
spicuously unfortunate: he made a baseless charge against 
Newman. And The Quarterly Review justly prophesied that 
Kingsley “ would go down to history as the fly in the clear 
amber of his antagonist’s apology.” Newman’s answer, 
indeed, was so devastating that some people felt sorry for 
Kingsley: an impulsive sympathy with the man who was 
down made them forget that no one ever more entirely 
deserved to be downed. And because Newman’s controversial 
skill was so immeasurably superior to his opponent’s, they 
fancied that there was more to be said for Kingsley than 
Kingsley succeeded in saying. But if one studies the con- 
troversy from its beginning, it becomes clear, I think, that 
Kingsley collapsed because he had not a leg to stand on. His 
intellectual feebleness was no greater than his moral obtusity. 
In fact the two qualities were inextricably connected. He 
behaved like a cad because he thought like a fool. Miss 
Thorp’s book includes a hitherto unpublished letter written 
by Kingsley after the appearance of the Apologia. “I have 
determined to take no notice,” he says, “of Dr. Newman’s 
apology.” This at least was wise. But he continues : 


I cannot trust—I can only smile at—the autobiography of a man 
who (beginning with Newman’s light, learning and genius) ends in 
believing that he believes in the Infallibility of the Church, and in the 
Immaculate Conception. If I am to bandy words, it must be with 
sane persons. 


Newman must be a liar, because he cannot really believe 
what he says he believes. And Newman must be a madman, 
because he does believe what he says he believes. Kingsley 


makes the two mutually contradictory charges in consecutive 
sentences. The infidel observer may also wonder why it was 
a greater sign of madness in Newman to believe in the 
Immaculate Conception than in Kingsley to believe in the 
Virgin Birth. The former belief at least runs counter to no 
physical law with which we can be acquainted. 


If we shared 
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think he was mad himself. A simpler and more probable 
view is that he was merely unimaginative to the point of 


— * x 
Kingsley never tired of denouncing the duplicity and 
intellectual dishonesty of those with whom he ; and 


die rather than abjure the Church of which Kingsley was a 
minister, is stigmatised as a “ deliberate suicide.” This 
attitude may be excused as the fruit of what theologians call 
“invincible ignorance.” But it would require an ingenuity 
as great as that of the Jesuit casuists whom he denounced, to 
reconcile Kingsley’s religious opinions with the doctrines 
proclaimed in the Anglican Articles and Liturgy. In his 
historical writings he persistently uses the word “ Popish” to 
mean “ untruthful, bigoted and morally debased,” until at last 
he drives the exasperated reader into thinking of a “ Popish” 
historian, who in truthfulness, impartiality and moral strength 
compares with him as day with night. But it is absurd to 
include in the same sentence the names of Kingsley and of 
Lord Acton. Kingsley’s weak intellect was always the slave 
of his powerful emotions ; and he took the violence of his 
feelings as a proof of their rightness. He approached the arts 
in a similar spirit. George Eliot is dismissed as “ the infidel 
esprit fort who is now G. H. Lewes’s concubine.” The Italian 
Primitives are Manichaean; the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century playwrights, except Shakespeare and occasionally Ben 
Jonson, are utterly vile; and 

Let the poets of the new school consider carefully Wolfe’s Sir 
John Moore, Campbell’s Hohenlinden, Mariners of England and Rule 
Britannia, Hood’s Song of the Shirt and Bridge of Sighs, and then 
ask themselves as men who would be poets, was it not better to have 
written any one of those glorious lyrics than all which John Keats 
has left behind him; and let them be sure that, howsoever the 


may answer the question to themselves, the sound heart of the 
eae Sane Seen: 


“< 


opinionated beyond what is forgivable —s in the un- 
educated. But it is impessible to separate his Philistinism 
and his insularity from his splendid indignation against those 
who neglected so grossly the public health, A Newfoundland 
dog, which has been bathing, shakes itself indifferently upon 
the just and the unjust. 


SPAIN AGAINST EUROPE 


The Spanish Cockpit. By Dr. Franz, Borxenav. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 

“Oh Spain!” So the exasperated Borrow used to begin his 
half-admiring, half-angry lamentations on the country which, after 
Ireland, has done more than any State in Europe to break the 
foreigner’s heart. And so the reader who is not insulated from 
fact by party indignation will exclaim after putting down Dr. 
Borkenau’s brilliant but depressing study of the present civil 
war. A detached inquiry by a distinguished sociologist, the book 
stands head and shoulders over anything which has yet been 
published ; its fund of information is large, its manner almost 
elegant and its short interpretation of Spanish history since the 
low-water mark of the decadence in the early eighteenth century 
is the best thing that has been written on the subject for years. 
His shrewd but speculative chapter of conclusions may be open 
to question—he writes with the issue undecided—and one may 
object that he has got to know Spain so well that Spanish 
scepticism has got into his bones; but those first fifty pages, 
especially, and the diaries that follow have the root of the matter 
in them. Many illusions have been lost in this war already; we 
may save ourselves further losses after reading this book. 

Our difficulty, of course, is that for us the importance of the 


Struggle lies in its international aspect. Many writers have 
dealt with that. Dr. Borkenau has chosen the neglected and 
mysterious field of internal politics in the Government territory. 
And if the present military stalemate continues, internal politics 
will become very important. He would have gone to the Franco 
country also, but that General rather naively hopes to lull the 
British public into the belief that on his side the war is pure 
Tennyson and the Holy Grail with Queipo de Llano sitting in a 
kind of Sevillian Camelot. I cannot help feeling that some of 
Dr. Borkenau’s conclusions about the revolution having missed 
the tide might have been modified if he had been in Franco 
territory. Obviously, Franco would not wish us to know that. 
If it is true, as Dr. Borkenau says, that the immense 
armed power of Fascism is altering the traditional course of 
erstwhile successful revolutions, then it is natural to look in the 
deluded rank and file of Fascism for the new kind of revolutionary 
possibility. However, this is not Dr. Borkenau’s chief interest. 

His main thesis is, first of all, what we all learn sooner or later 
as we get to know Spain: that for the Spaniards this is not a 
Fascist and anti-Fascist fight. And secondly, that the analogy 
with previous revolutions, the French and the Russian, is seriously 
undermined by the fact that the spontaneous rise of the Spanish 
masses, despite its revolutionary air, was really a national rising 
on the 1707 and 1808 models. The State for two centuries had 
been corrupt and weak, the Army unreliable, the Church—after 
it lost its land in 1837—a typical branch of Europeanised big 
business ; an unbridgeable gap separated the upper class minority 
from the people; and when the State collapsed and the Army 
involved the foreigner, the only stable and powerful political 
force was the masses. They were the only sound reservoir of 
patriotism and Spanish tradition ; and it was symptomatic of the 
State’s decay that they had been able to provoke and dominate 
many crises in the last two or three generations. 

Our difficulty, the difficulty of those of us who belong to Europe 
and the belief in progress, begins here, as Dr. Borkenau points out. 
The Spanish masses were unlike our proletariat. They belonged 
still to the Spain of the counter-reformation which had withstood 
all the characteristic European movements. They had risen as 
medievals against the enlightenment of the French. The upper 
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classes, : educated- minorities and - middle-class pcople here and. 


there might profess liberalism and dabble in European idealism 
generally; the masses were impervious to the light. And 
their increasing rebellions which looked like cfforts towards 
progress in our sense were not, as such rebellions have been with 
us, “a fight for better conditions inside a progressive capitalist 
system which they could admire,” but “a fight against the first 
advances of capitalism, which they hated.” The fight was 
against Europe. Hence the destructive quarrels on the Govern- 
mient side among those who profess European ideas—Socialism, 
Gommuaism, etc.—and the extraordinary vitality of the native 
anarch'sm which:is defeated over and over again but never seems 
to die. And hence, considered in terms of the modern world, 
the depressing lack of political creativeness in this so-called 
revolution ; its failure to produce great men or a marked policy. 
Indeed, as Dr. Borkenau says, what policy there has been is 
imported. Very much the same case might be made against the 
Franco side. 

Dr. Borkenau is inclined to blame the anarchists and the 
Trotskyites for ruining the revolution and .the Communists for 
interring it. The peasant hasn’t even got the land; there has 
not even been control of the simpler markets ; the old and hated 
police are coming back; managers and owners have been shot, 
but things just go on very much as they were. Franco could 
have becn submerged, Dr. Borkenau thinks, by a widespread 
social revolt in every village if the national ‘had becn expertly 
converted into the revolutionary: The diaries Dr. Borkenau 
brought back from his two visits—one was in last August, the 
other in the spring of this year—certainly vividly illustrate these 
points from his experiences in numbers of towns and villages. 
The obvious reply is that the Communists objected to socialisation 
not necessarily because Communism is a movement trying 
to bury its revolutionary past, but because they had to wage a 
defensive war with untrained men and inadequate material. 

Dr. Borkenau admits this with a certain reluctance. Foreign 
intervention and Europe’s terrible efficiency in modern war has 
indeed turned orthodox revolutionary argument into a tale of 
might-have-beens. The failure of the old Spanish guerilla 
tactics was a blow to the national rising; the success of Kleber 
was a blow to Spanish pride. The masses were beginning— 
Dr. Borkenau thought last spring—* to leave it to the foreigner.” 
And if the old fire has gone out of the masses, the middle classes— 
if that is the term—atre beginning to take more interest in a 
Government which stresses the word “ legal” first and murmurs 
the word “ democratic.” It is significant that these middle-class 
people live, politically, under the domination of the foreigner. 

I have set out the main lines of Dr. Borkenau’s analysis. 
The reader will find the detail, with its account of the important 
Kleber crisis, the fall of Malaga and the victory of Guadalajara, 
fascinating. There is an excellent portrait of La Passionaria 
and a wicked epigram about Caballero....Plus ga change .. . is 
the book’s conclusion, a military dictatorship, a deal between 
Generals plus the new factor of foreign influence. And the 
intrusion of a foreign power means “a further step in the decay 
of Spanish civilisation.” He could hardly be more pessimistic. 
Such pessimism seems premature. And one cannot help feeling 
that, like so many who have been exasperated or dumbfounded 
by the Spanish refusal to play the European game, Dr. Borkenau 
forgets, for the moment, that they may be playing one of their 
own. He himself remarks upon that tribal strength of Spanish 
society which enables it pretty well to dispense with a strong 
or even reputable centrab*"Government; and upon that love of 
liberty which, as much as any economic reason from Marxist 
analysis, provides the source of anarchism. 

We have yet to see how the Franco side will split, or how 
much of the rotten structure of the old Spain can be patched up 
or survive. And, as Dr. Borkenau observes on his last page, 
progressive Europe is progressing so fast to its own destruction 
that the unorganisable Spaniard may have the last laugh yet. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 


REPLY TO GIDE ? 


Moscow, 1937. By LION FEUCHTWANGER. Gollancz. 2s. 6d. 
In a recent book on Germany by an admirer of the Nazis there 
occurs the following passage : 
A German philologist said to me jokingly: “ What more can you 
want? Democracy is government by the people; dictatorship 
government by an individual. But if this individual represents the 


-people as ideally a¢ is the case with us here, do not democracy and 
dictatorship become ohe and the same thing ? ” 

There is a serious side to this comment. Hitler-worship, the 
immoderate cult which the population makes of Hitler, is one of the 
first things that strike a foreigner visiting Germany. 

el vis She Gael Aaa tee ain bo no enenten tet 
the great majority of eases this idolatry is genuine. They do in truth 
believe that they owé\to Hitler all they are and have.... They 
are grateful to Hi the creation of the German army to safe- 
guard their new well-being. They are not grateful to an abstract 


“ National Socialism,” but to a tangible man, which is Hitler. Hitler 
is flesh of the people’s flesh . . . 
Perhaps some readers have already found me out. This is not a 


quotation from a book on Germany, but from Feuchtwanger’s 
Moscow, 1937, with “ Hitler” substituted for “ Stalin,” “ Ger- 
many” for “Soviet Union,” and “ National Socialism” for 
“ Communism.” The sort of “ joking ” remarks that the Russian 
philologist made to Feuchtwanger are made every day in an 
equally “ joking” spirit by hundreds of Germans in their con- 
versation with foreign visitors ; and these visitors are also expected 
to see “ the serious side to this comment ’’—“ the dictator repre- 
sents the people ideally ; therefore this is democracy.” 

I approached Feuchtwanger’s book with an open mind, and 
—shall .I confess it ?—hopefully. I was told that this was “a 
reply to Gide.”” Gide has done incalculable harm to the Soviet 
Union. To thousands of Left-Wing people in this country and 
in France who, on the whole, admired the Soviet Union, Gide’s 
book was a source of biiter disillusionment and a confirmation of 
their worst doubts. He denounced the mental standardisation of 
the Russian people, the smug ignorance of the young, the glaring 
inequalities between the new bourgeoisie and the rest of the 
people, the servile adoration of Stalin, the dangers of the 
Stakhanovite movement, and so on. I hoped that the author of Few 
Siiss would repair the damage, and show us that Gide’s charges 
were unfounded, or, at any rate, greatly cxaggerated. 

I am disappointed. He makes no serious attempt to refute 
Gide ; he does. not oppose facts to Gide’s facts; he does little 
more than express his own beliefs and convictions. In fact, he 
mentions Gide only two or three times ; as, for instance, when he 
says that “ Gide must have chanced upon exceptionally stupid 
and impudent young people.” Maybe; but beyond that he 
produces no evidence that Gide’s charges of smugness and mental 
standardisation are unfounded. His refutation of Gide’s charge 
of Soviet conformism seems particularly feeble : 

The conformism of the Soviet people boils down to a general deep 
love of their homeland. Elsewhere this is simply called patriotism. 
When, for example, in England a fierce scuffle at a football match 
changes to general harmony as soon as the National Anthem is played, 
this is rarely called conformism. 

But to return to the essential question of freedom and 
democracy—for Feuchtwanger does claim that Soviet Russia is 
becoming a free country, end he quotes extensively from the 
Constitution : 

Many people (he says) say that the Soviet Union is the opposite 
of democtacy, and some even maintain that there is no difference 
between the Union and the Fascist dictatorships. 

His reply to this is that : 

The Sovict Union forbids agitation in support of the principle 
that twice two is five, whilst Fascist dictatorships forbid active pursuit 
of the principle that_gwice two is four. 

I don’t know if anyone is impressed by this explanation. I am 
not. As regards the Constitution, he quotes extensively from 
Article 125, which guarantees not only freedom of speech and the 
press but also specifies what secures this guarantee: ‘“‘ The 
printing works . . . are placed at the disposal of the employables 
and their organisations.” He, of course, admits that despite this 
great improvement on the West: “ The position in regard to the 
freedom of the Press is by no means ideal.” But, at the same time, 
he: “can understand that the Soviet Union does not wish to 
traverse precipitately the little that is left of the way which still 
separates it from the consummation of the Socialist State.” 

Now, that seems a tremendously bold assertion, and I cannot 
see that the author produces any evidence in support of it. No 
doubt he quotes the Constitution, but says that, for the present 
the Government is obliged “ to restrict the right of abuse,’ and 

o “parry foolish attacks °—why “ foolish?” He also uses the 
familiar argument that the application of the Constitution has 
inevitably been retarded by the war menace. And yet, while he 
regrets the restrictions on literature, he attributes the poor quality 
of the literary output less to official bullying than to the “ optimist 
conformism ” of the writers themselves. What has Herr Feucht- 
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wanger to say about the persecution of a great writer like Pilniak, 

or of a fine poet like Pasternak? He does not notice little things 

like that-—just as he does not notice the absence of Habeas Corpus, 

and all that this means in Russia. In the circumstances it is a 

little grim to hear him exalt the great tolerance and broad- 

mindedness of Stalin : 

To me one small but,i n detail makes manifest Stalin’s 
superiority over Trotsky. in gave instructions that a portrait of 

_ Trotsky was to be included in the big official History of the Civil 
War, edited by Gorki; Trotsky’s book, on the other hand, has only 
hatred and contempt for Stalin. 

Feuchtwanger’s references to Stalin are oddly sentimental : 

' They [the Trotskyists] hindered his work, resisted it, sabotaged. 
They were called to account, and their guilt was established. Stalin 
pardoned them and reinstated them in important positions. What 
must have been Stalin’s thoughts and feelings when he found out 
that these, his colleagues and friends, despite the patent success of 
his work, still remained attached to his enemy ? 

Mr. Feuchtwanger, soyons sérieux! One really doesn’t write 

history like that. 

Such an introduction to his story of the Trotskyist trials does 
not really predispose one favourably to what is to follow. Feucht- 
wanger himself was “convinced of the guilt of the prisoners,” 
though he admits that: “It would take a great Soviet poet ‘to 
make their guilt and their sin comprehensible to Western minds. 
But while he records the extraordinary impression: “ That the 
accused, prosecution and judges had the same, one might almost 
say sporting, interest in arriving at a satisfactory explanation of 
what had happened,” he also quotes the Soviet authority who 
said to him: “ We didnot. carry out this action for the benefit 
of foreign criminalists, wa for the benefit of our own people.” 

I am not at all reassured by Feuchtwanger’s book, and by his 
final explanation that : 

The Soviet Union presents two fronts: that of the fighting Union 
is the terrorist sternness with which it tramples all opposition under- 
foot ; that of the constructive Union is in the democracy which it has 
shown in its constitution to be its ultimate goal. 

I must add that there is one passage in Feuchtwanger’s book 
which strikes me as not merely unsatisfactory, but outrageous. 
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It is his reasons for believing in Trotsky’s guilt. “ If Alcibiades 
went to the Persians,” he argues, “why not Trotsky to the 
Fascists ?”’ And, after quoting a passage from Coriolanus, he 
glibly concludes: “This is Shakespeare’s opinion on the like- 
lihood of Trotsky’s having come to an arrangement with the 
Fascists.”” And then he goes on : 

Trotsky’s non-Bolshevist past is no accident. This is the opinion 
which Lenin . in his will on the likelihood of Trotsky’s 
having come to an : with the Fascists. 

Really, Herr Feuchtwanger was wrong while he was at it, not 
to have called upon the testimony of Pushkin, Confucius and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

In short, one is still willing to believe that Trotsky is guilty 
and that Stalin is justified ; but Feuchtwanger has only increased 
one’s scepticism. A. B. 


NEWS FROM MLLE. MAILLART 


Forbidden Journey. By Etta Matiart. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

The Road to India. By Paut Moranp. Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. 6d. net. 


As you probably know, Mile. Maillart is a Swiss journalist 
who travelled with Mr. Peter Fleming across Asia from Peking 
to Kashmir during 1935, and Mr. Fleming’s account of their 
journey, News from Tartary, was published about a year ago. 
Now comes Mile. Maillart’s, and it is very nearly if not quite as 
good a travel book. When two travellers make the same journey 
together and both write about it afterwards one is naturally curious 
to know not only how they compare, but also what each has.to 
say about the other, especially when the first one out is Mr. 
Fleming with his talent for apparently artless communication, for 
establishing a kind of casual intimacy between himself and his 
readers. He wrote appreciatively and affectionately about her 
and there was no reason to suppose she would write differently 
about him. Nor does she—though one review of Forbidden 
Journey, which I read before reading the book itself, hinted : at 
discrepancies and archty refused to tell what Mile. Maillart had 
to say about Mr. Fleming. In fact the only shadow of a complaint 
ek a dees oe 

If they had been Baron Corvo and Dame Elinor Glyn or Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis and Miss Edith Sitwell, we might have been 
treated to a fantastic blast and counter blast, but they were, as 
readers of Mr. Fleming will already have gathered, exceptionally 
well suited as travelling companions. For those vulgar-minded 
people like myself who have a craving for personalities and gossip, 
what he said about her and what she said about him, here are a 
few scattered quotations from Mille. Maillart about Mr. Fleming : 

I knew that I myself would not be intractable about any of the 
three questions that were liable to ruffle his calm. These were his 
pipe, his hunting and his opinions about dramatic art. . . . 

Peter in the meantime was discovering that in his own land a 
jubilee had been touchingly celebrated. I looked on as he showed 
everybody a photograph of George V in the Times, telling them 
ae a ee 
amongst them. . 

Sak ecice mare I wit taveiniienton of Piack: . . - To be frank, I, 
who find everything difficult, felt as much envy as admiration of the 
easy, even the casual, manner in which Peter surmounted every 
obstacle that life put in his way. . . . 

I have picked these at random and they give little indication 
of what a good travel book Mile. Maillart can write—straight- 
forward, objective, with a clear eye for detail both of people and 
landscape. ‘They do, however, show a certain naivete which is 
possibly one of her advantages, for it seems to go with a capacity 
for feeling tremendous and quite genuine enthusiasm. As com- 
pared with Mr. Fleming’s, her attitude is perhaps more con- 
ventional and she may be more anxious to impart information. 
She is less selective and is inclined to treat each incident in the same 
way, but though she has not got Mr. Fleming’s easy fluency, she 
is intensely readable and succeeds in presenting their journey as a 
running narrative. 

The journey itself was an astonishing performance and well 
worth having two books written about it. South by train from 
Peking to Sian; and, after a comparatively short lorry ride, the 
rest of the way on camel, horse and foot; across the far West of 
China; skirting the Kwen Lun Mountains north of Tibet; 


across the edge of the Takla Majan desert in Sinkiang, the buffer 
State between India, the Soviet Union, Tibet and Mongolia, and 
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Secker and Warburg 


FAMOUS AMERICAN 
MEN OF SCIENCE 


by J. C. CROWTHER, author of “ The Pro- 
gress of Science,” etc. 414 pp. 12plates. Eds. net 


A brilliant analysis of the life and achievements 
of Benjamin Franklin, Joseph Henry, Josiah 
Willard Gibbs, and Thomas Edison. A genuine 
contribution alike to science and history. 


AS YOUNG AS 
SOPHOCLES 


by GERALD HAMILTON 10s. 64. nei 


Daily Telegraph : “ A curious and moving book . . . 
a sensible book, one that I have read with the 
greatest interest.”” (HAROLD NICOLSON.) 


New Statesman: “To. those who can enjoy a 
gaudy political thriller in real life it may be 
recommended.” (G. W. STONIER.) 


Our complete autumn list cil 
be sent free on application. 









































PETER CHEYNEY 


(creator of “ Lemmy Caution *’) writes : 





“The book is not for children or for 
men and women with weak stomachs. It 
is the most gripping book I have ever read. 
I finished it with a sense of fury that such 
unspeakable things could happen in this 
century ; with a sense of gratitude to a 
writer who could so courageously deal with 
a drama which will arouse and hold every 
decent man and woman who reads it.” 


ty DON TRACY 














‘DAILY MAIL’ BOOK of the MONTH 


FRANK 


SWINNERTON': 


HARVEST COMEDY 
14,000 copies called for before publication. 
Long, dramatic and full of intimate detail ; it is 
none the less an exquisite comedy which surveys, 
discreetly but unhesitatingly, the lives of four 
distinct personalities from childhood to age. 
By the author of “The Georgian House” 
(42nd thous.), “ Elizabeth’’ (15th thous.), etc. 

8/6 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


LOOK to YOUR MOAT 


by Admiral Sir BARRY DOMVILE, 


K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 


Written by a distinguished naval officer, its vital 
naval problems will surely be widely discussed. 
National Book Association choice, 10/6 


The 
HOUSE of CURIOUS 


by Dr. CECIL ALPORT 


Interesting and readable experiences of a doctor as 
a student, and practitioner in South Africa. By the 
author of ‘‘ The Lighter Side of War,” etc. 10/6 


AFRICAN ODYSSEY 


by W. ROBERT FORAN 


From old documents and records, Major Foran has 
brought to life the amazing story of Cmdr. Verney 
Lovett-Cameron, the first white man to cross Africa 
from East to West. With 59 illustrations. 18/- 


ALL the DAYS of 
MY LIFE 


by S. P. B. MAIS 


In these vivid reminiscences he reviews his expe! 

ences as athlete, schoolmaster, journalist, broad 

caster, traveller and lecturer. With 18 illustration 
I 
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to enter which they had no official permission; from Kashgar 
south between the Pamirs and the Karkoram mountains to Hunza 
on the Indian frontier, and thence to Kashmir. The greater part 
of the route lay through politically unsettled territory and there 
was always the danger, which once or twice very nearly materialised, 
of their being stopped and sent back by local authorities. They 
had no escort, though for distance from Lake Koko Nor 
they travelled with a prince’s caravan. It is impossible 
to give any adequate 


mountain cold to desert heat, and both of them must have been 
very tough physically. There were innumerable minor incidents, 
but nothing ever went really wrong. Mlle. Maillart describes it 
all faithfully stage by stage, providing a good deal of information 
about the confusions of Central Asian politics following on the 
far-reaching effects of the war and the Russian Revolution. Three 
years before she had travelled from Moscow to the border of 
Chinese Turkestan, and one of her expressed aims at the beginning 
of the book was to compare local conditions with Russian 
Turkestan. I didn’t notice her make this comparison, though 
when dealing with the situation in Kashgar and the possibilities 
of Soviet penetration in Sinkiang she seems to be a little less 
agitated than Mr. Fleming. The last stage of the journey from 
Kashgar to Kashmir through magnificent mountain scenery must 
have been one of the pleasantest, but Mile. Maillart, like so many 
writers of travel books whem they near the end, rather hurries 
through it, as if she were already homesick for the bare plateaux 
of Central Asia. Elsewhere in the book, however, she shows very 
sensible appreciation of comfort and succeeds in communicating 
it. There are a great many photographs, most of them very good. 
Incidentally, full marks to Mr. McGreevey for his translation. 
The Road to India is a series of very short, very superficial, 
very banal sketches about the Near East, Palestine, Egypt, the 
Suez Canal, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. The general 
theme is a curious combination of the Romance of the bewitching 
Orient and the Romance of the Mighty British Empire. You will 
search in vain for throbbing descriptions of oriental night life. 














“In times of trouble 
the human mind is always 
apt to conjure up the picture 
of a land far away where 

all goes well”— 


LOST 
ATLANTIS 


James Bramwell 


The Manchester Guardian critic who wrote 
the above words goes on to commend this 
study of the legend of the lost Atlantis as 
Edward 


“Sane, clear and readable.” 


Shanks in the course of a long review in 


the Observer last Sunday says :— “ He writes 
with temperance and discretion and wit. 


He has much learning.” 


7s. Od. net 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 


























M. Morand seems to be through with all that: “Port Said,” he 
says, “is modest and very easily shocked.” He hops along from 
place to place, providing a little history, a little geography and a 
few trite impressions. Now and again he offers a tit-bit of “ inside ” 
political information, of which the following is the most fantastic 
sample : “‘ While we are asking ourselves whether our aeroplane 
workshops shall fnoved to Chartres or Mons our British 
neighbours are preparmg to move their war industries to India, 
to South Africa, or better still to Newfoundland where fogs will 
protect them from enemy aircraft.’”” The translation is vile, but 
I cannot imagine why the book was ever translated at all. 
Maurice RICHARDSON 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Punishment : ies Origin, Purpose and Psychology. By 
HANS VON HENTIG. William Hodge. 12s. 6d. 

Professor Hentig shares with his fellow-exile, Professor Heinrich 
Mannheim, the reputation of being one of the two leading 
students of scientific penology—a science almost unknown in this 
country—in the old Germany. This book is worthy of his repu- 
tation. It digs deep into the magical and historical roots of 
punishment through the ages with a width of knowledge and a 
sureness of insight that are alike remarkable. Formally, it avoids 
the kind of practical recommendation dear to the heart of the 
British reader. It provides the background within which our 
penological methods must be assessed. But by a skilful relation 
of that background to modern practice, Professor Hentig is able 
to show how completely unscientific most of them are. Reform 
in this field is notoriously slow; and books of this calibre are 
long in making their way. But on a long-term view this is the 
kind of book which helps greatly in evolving a new approach to 
the problems we so consistently refuse to face. It is a great 
thing to have it available in so admirable a translation. 

Certain conclusions emerge from Professor Hentig’s discussion 
which are worth emphasising. He disposes completely of the 
usual arguments for the death penalty, for flogging, and, in an 
especially interesting chapter, for sterilisation. But, even more 
important, he offers a critique not only of the ordinary prison 
system, but also of our methods of assessing punishment, which 
I believe to be unanswerable. 
remarkable that lawyers and administrators, alike wholly un- 
trained in psychology or medicine or sociology, should have the 
immense power in their hands that the right to sentence implies. 
It will seem still more remarkable that, after his elevation to the 
Bench, we take no pains to exact from the judge, whether lay or 
legal makes no difference, any obligation to acquaint himself with 
the results of the immense power he exercises. Nor do we con- 
sider with any seriousness the effect of punishment of individuals 
by imprisonment on either their immediate environment or on 
the larger world of which they are a part. No official attempt is 
made to study the effects of our prison system on the prisoners ; 
and the main work of the Prison Commissioners is shrouded in a 
secrecy for which there cannot possibly be any justification. 
Prison reform is, at best, crude and haphazard. Much of it 
seems to depend on the scandal of a prison outbreak, like Dart- 
moor, the revelations of men like Mr. Wilfred Macartney or the 
accident that a rare Home Secretary can be persuaded into an 
interest in the subject. 

Our system of punishment, in fact, shows both officialdom and 
public opinion at their worst. The great value of Professor 
Hentig’s book is that it provides an overwhelming case for the 
recognition that the national endowment of penological research 
is an urgent public obligation. The universities have done 
practically nothing for the subject; Professor Mannheim’s 
election, two years ago, to a research fellowship in the University 
of London was, I believe, the first and still solitary recognition 
it has received. A really civilised society would long ago have 
understood that investigation of the kind that he is doing is, 
within the framework provided by books like Professor Hentig’s, 
the necessary condition not merely of successful prison adminis- 
tration, but of justice itself. We philosophise about the effects of 
punishment in the abstract; we do not bring our high theories 
to the tests of scientific proof. We talk much nonsense on 
deterrence, the educational effects of the petty changes we make 
from time to time; the truth is that the whole is a wild hit-or- 
miss method which is tolerated only because society is largely 
prevented from knowing what savagery is committed in its name. 

H. J. Lasxi 
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by J. P. Hackett 


New Statesman versus Shaw: “ Mr. 
Hackett has little difficulty in exposing 
the contradictions of Shavian belief.” 


by J. P. Hackett 6s. nei 


Catholic Herald pro Shaw: “Mr. 
Hackett deserves to be especially thanked 
for the way in which he has made clear 
the consistency of Shaw’s outlook.” 


SHAW: GEORGE VERSUS BERNARD 


by J. P. Hackett 


We don’t quote the other reviews because 
they just say “ brilliant.” 


SHEED & WARD, 31 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING IN 
AUSTRALIA, 1929-36 
By W. R. Macraurin, D.C.S. (Harvard). 15s. 


Australia is only one of many countries that have experimented with 
interference with the economic structure in the depression ; but its 
experiments are particularly interesting because of the magnitude 
of the adjustments that were necessary, and the methods suggested 
and adopted to deal with them. This book is the result of a very 
careful survey of the published material on Australia, supplemented 
by interviews with politicians, government officials, trade union 
secretaries, economists and business mon. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF 
ECONOMIC THEORY 

By J. Watson, M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.) 9s. 
Aberdeen Press,—‘‘ The author makes no bones about the difficulty 
of his subject ; he demands continuous application on the part of 
the reader, but the result is a concentrated survey of the ground 


which economic theory must cover. We have here the grammar 
of economics ; and a very good grammar too.” 


THE TWILIGHT OF AMERICAN 
CAPITALISM: An E-:onomiec Inter- 
pretation of the New Deczl 


By A.S. J. Baster, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics, 
University College, Exeter, 9s. 


A critical essay on American attempts under the Roosevelt régime 
to control and regulate the competitive system in the gencral interest. 
The book examines the ways in which the régimz has used its vast 
economic authority in finance, in industry, and in agriculture, and 
reviews the economic and politica) problems raised in the process. 


P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 


Westminster 
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JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON’S 
GREAT BOOK 


THE HUMAN 
COMEDY 


The final work of the author of The Mind in 
the Making. ‘Persuasive, balanced, finely 
conceived and finely written . . . important for its 
clarity, its width, its humanity, its learning, its 
urgent scientific good sense. I cannot see how 
anyone can read it without being encouraged and 
helped in his life.’ Geoffrey Grigson in the 
MORNING POST. 414 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


NINETTE DE VALOIS’ 


INVITATION TO 
THE BALLET 


‘Sound sense from first to last. Her views are 
definite, reasonable and founded on experience. 
... The many excellent illustrations have a direct 
relevance to the text.’ TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
‘As fresh and vigorous as the products of the 
school she has so successfully established.’ TIMEs. 
With 40 illustrations in photogravure 12s. 6d. net, 


ROYCE BRIER’S 
BOY IN BLUE 


A novel of the American Civil War. ‘ As gooda 
realistic reconstruction as it would be possible to 
provide.’ Frank Swinnerton in the OBSERVER. 
‘ Provides a solid contrast to the mass of romantic 
fiction written about this war. Excellently done.’ 
C. Day Lewis in the DAILY TELEGRAPH 7s. 6d. net, 


CHARLES LORNE’S 


NOCTURNE IN 
SUNLIGHT 


A novel of the rise and fall of the Mexican 
Empire in the sixties. ‘ One of the best historical 


novels I have read for some tim:.. . Briskly 
related, with a fine economy of description.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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BRIGHTER ANTHROPOLOGY 


Hot Strip Tease : and Other Notes on American Culture. 


By Georrrey Gorer.  Cresset Press. 6s. 
This is a brightly written, briskly self-confident book. Mr. 


Ce Se ae insu. “seals 
couple of years ago, and pa them 9 avant “* My working 
hours,” he tells us, “ with primitive cultures, read- 
ing about them, and later writing about them . . . during my 
leisure I had a very pleasant time indeed, meeting a number of 
interesting and charming people.” And in the course of these 
anthropological studies it came over him that it might be possible 
“to describe complicated. civilisations by the same methods as 
these used for materially primitive ones.” Thus, confronted by 
the startling fact that a miaméwill make love to an American girl 
and then back out of it when she wants to carry things to a logical 
and perhaps embarrassing conclusion, Mr. Gorer quietly remarks : 
“ Here I think another culture can help us—the Marind-Anim, 
almost the nearest neighbours of the Kiwai, on the other side 
of the Fly River.” “ Help ” is the operative word. Mr. Gorer 
is nothing if not modest,«“He lays it down that “one possible 
method of approach to the investigation of Western culture seems 
to me to lie in the study of institutions, the people who use them 
and the effect it has on them.” There are, as he admits, a great 
number of these institutions—* various churches, schools and 
colleges, public libraries, sports meetings, all sorts of clubs, 
political parties, hospitals, trade unions, social and philanthropic 
organisations, theatres, cinemas, the wireless—all the numerous 
foci of social life.” But out of them all, as an approach to 
understanding this quite considerable culture, he chooses to 
investigate the “ strip-tease”’ acts in the burlesque shows of 
New York. If these had any authentic or truly autochthonous 
quality, well and good—from the point of view of anthropology. 
But they haven’t. The “ strip-tease,” as now exploited, is a 
mere accretion on the far more rumbustious fleshliness of the 
traditional American burlesque. And even if it weren’t, it is 
hard to see what illumination Mr. Gorer has gained from this 
flimsy material. Such generalisations as he makes do not give 


Unique! 
READ FIRST-HAND 


FOREIGN VIEWS AND THE INSIDE 
FACTS OF WORLD POLITICAL CRISES IN 











BARTLETT 
MMM THE NATIONS SPEAK FOR THEM- 


Editor : VERNON 


SELVES ”’. . . An exclusive service of the most im- 
portant articles and speeches from all over the world. 
SEPTEMBER: Italy in the Mouse-trap (French 
military expert’s revelations) ... The Far-Eastern 
Explosion : 4 Chinese Communist Speaks : The 
Japanese Standpoint : An American observer lays the 
bogy of Japan’s Strength, etc., etc. 


HS SPECIAL ARTICLES by Men of Outstanding 
Authority . 


SEPTEMBER: H. ST. JOHN PHILBY (Sheikh 
Abdullah Philby) on Palestine. ' 


GE VERNON BARTLETT, with his unrivalled store 
of information, human sympathy and humour, writes 
freely and fully each month. 


SEPTEMBER: REASONS FOR OPTIMISM. 
@EEEB WORLD’S WITTIEST CARTOONS... 


Now on Sale, 'j- from al! Newsagents. 
Subscriptions 14/- per annum, post free. 
Publisher ; 40; Chandos St., London, W..C.2. 








Waldorf-Astoria. Tiicon-antaiheen ahies ties tie Sth, ate 
make up the last eighty pages of the book, waver rather uncertainly 
between document and fiction, and so are rather unconvincing as 
either. However, as the blurb says, they describe “the impact 
of American mores on individuals,” which is a stylish way of 
labelling quite anecdotes ; and that brings us 


straightforward 
aan = “field work” view of life again 


HAMIsH MILES 


SANCTUARIES AND ALPS 


A Gardener’s Testament. By Gertrrupe JExyLL. Edited by 
FRANCIS JEKYLL and G. C. TayLtor. Country Life. tos. 6d. 


The Present-Day Rock Garden. By Sampson Cray. T. C. 
and E. C. Fack. 31s. 6d. 

Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith once told delightfully in Life and 
Letters (June, 1933) how Gertrude Jekyll revived the old word 
“ armigerous ”’—to describe the class of society to which she 
belonged. In the world of gardening, Miss Jekyll was a warrior 
in her own right, and even in this selection of articles on plants 
and gardens, contributed to various journals during the latter part 
of her life, the character of that “ armigerous old Amazon ”’ sticks 
out. Like her contemporary, William Robinson, Miss Jekyll knew 
her own mind, as those people foolhardy enough to cross her path 
frequently discovered. But she knew more than her own mind ; 
she knew her subject. “I have never written a line,” she 
in the first article of this volume—entitled About Myself—“ that 
was not accounted for by actual work and experience.” Her 
defective eyesight was even turned to account. “I am thankful 
to have been able to cultivate a habit of close observation, so that 
even with my bad eyes I can often detect objects and effects that 
well-sighted people have passed unnoticed.” 

It is unfortunate that although there are many more gardeners 
to-day, relatively few have the opportunity of gardening on the 
scale Miss Jekyll’s text often implies, but this should not deter 
anyone from reading A Gardener’s Testament, for whether she is 
dealing with old gardens or new, borders, colour, roses or annuals, 
they will learn something besides obtaining an insight into that 
greater experience and wisdom which, in her case, followed 
knowledge. 

The selection is made by Mr. Francis Jekyll, her nephew, and 
Mr, G. C. Taylor. In an unsigned preface (written in the first 
person) one of the editors explains that he has altered a word 
here or there for the sake of clearness. He might at times have 
taken more care ; for instance, on page 209, “‘ Hollyhock seed . . . 
may still be sown now ’”—and one has to turn to the chapter title 
to discover that this is late February. The volume is illustrated 
with many half-tone photographs taken at Munstead Wood. 

Alpine gardeners will rejoice at the long-awaited publication of 
The Present-Day Rock Garden. For many years the standard 
book on Rock Garden plants has been Farrer’s English Rock Garden, 
and this volume is complementary to it. Since the earlier book 
was written, plant hunters have been busy and vast territories 
searched and re-searched. The gaps in Farrer needed filling in, 
hence this monumental work of seven hundred pages. A descrip- 
tion of the volume must, in this case, be offered in place of detailed 
criticism, for it may be many years before the experts complete 
the picking of the crows experts délight in finding. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the volume is alphabetical, a method admirably suitable 
as it makes possible quick reference and avoids bulky indexes. 
Dr. Clay in an interesting preface clearly explains the principles 
which have determined inclusion or omission. There will 
probably be raising of eyebrows at some of the inclusions, and 
grumbles at the omissions, but there are limits even to what can 
be packed into a volume of this size. A hundred well-produced 
half-tone photographs illustrate the volume and, since all have 
been taken abroad and many by distinguished plant hunters, 
the name of the photographer and place given as a caption to 
each plate add much to their interest. Every serious rock 
gardener will somehow manage to beg, borrow or steal the moderate 
price to own this book. R. G. E. WILLISson 
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STUDYING AT HOME 
for a UNIVERSITY DEGREE 


By the Rev. JOHN PITTS, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond). 
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in 
NY one who scans, for the first time, the Pass Lists of the : 
University of London will be surprised to see opposite many h 
names of successful candidates the words ‘“‘ Private Study.” The t oO t e 
meaning of these two words in this connection is that the student 
has prepared for the examination in his own way at home, without N ® | 
going into residence at a college or attending prescribed courses of , a t ona 
lectures. 


London University has always championed the cause of the p 
** External Student”’, as he is called. For such it lays down no rules r ogr amme 
as to methods of preparation; it simply asks that the student shall ; 


pass its examinations. He may get his learning in any way he thinks at 8 4 5 m = 
best, and at any time most convenient. to himself. Moreover, there sd Pp 


are no restrictions as to age, sex, or creed. If the student passes its S d 
unday, 
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educational test, the University will grant him (or her) its degrees 
and diplomas. 


This comparative freedom from restrictions as to methods of S 
ept. 5 


ie 


preparation makes it possible for the student to follow his usual calling 
while working, in his spare time, for a degree. He can learn while 














continuing to earn his living—a very important consideration for those 

who are compelled to rely upon their own financial resources. He 

may remain a teacher, or a minister, or a clerk, and at the same time Th h th t i the BBC. th Week’ 

enjoy some of the advantages of a university education. tesa eS eek s 
But to enjoy these advantages and to carry his preparations for an Good Cause ‘will be the Netionel Children’s Home. 

examination to a successful conclusion, the student needs definite guidance Th : 

and help; and these he can obtain by taking up Correspondence € broadcast will be made by 

Cou-ses of Study with that well-known and highly-successful Institution, SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 

Wotsrty Hatt, Oxrorp. He can do as many thousands of others 

have done and are doing—learn by post. As one of the General Treasurers of the Home, Sir 
Some people may think that this is an impossibility, but the writer Harold knows intimately the value, extent end urgent 

can point to his own experience as cogent proof to the contrary. Three d of thi st child = c 

years after leaving the Theological College he began to feel the need need of this great Child-saving national service. for 

of a university degree. But how was it to be obtained ? That was the sake of little people who have no one else 

the question. He could not leave his work, for he had no private f h ll d ft, | 11? 

income ; moreover, there were others dependent upon him. to care lor them, will you send a gilt, large or smell ! 
There was, therefore, nothing else to be done but to try a correspond- 











ence course. This he did, as a student of Worsey HALL, and he has 
never regretted it. Not only did he pass the Matriculation, the 
Intermediate Arts, and the Final B.A. examinations at the first attempt, 





NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOM 





but he was fortunate enough to secure the coveted First-CLass cvs—3I 
Honours at the Final. eet... led Tee 

Thousands of others have tried the same method of preparation, 
with results of which they need not be ashamed. They have found 
in the WorsEy Hatt course of study—with its Reading Schemes, 


Weekly Lesson Notes, Model Answers, Inquiry Forms and Tutors’ 7 The only thing 
that does me good” 





Corrections—all the help they could desire in order to ensure success. 
And, moreover, what is of prime importance, they have found this 
method of preparation wonderfully inexpensive. 


FREE—A GUIDE TO DEGREES 


“Va mame 8 is the om thi Try Vapex for yourself 

Without incurring the slightest obligation you may obtain a 64 pp. that done me go and you will never be 
Guide to London University Degrees (including the Special Entrance ... If I get a cold I at once without it again. The 
Exam., which may be taken instead of matriculation by those over 23). take a few drops on my relief is marvellous. It 
Write; mentioning Degree in which you are interested, to Tne hanky and in a few hours clears the head and 


DirEcTOR oF StuprEs, Dept. VH80o, I am fit and well again. I quickly breaks up the 
on all my friends about it most stuffy cold. 


and they come back and 
1 <3 os VAPEX 
a same as I do; t have 
GHolsey , é) or tried everything but find 
Vapex is the pat naa | Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


PROPRIETORS DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. LTD. ee ane THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
14 


JOIN THIS 20™ ANNIVERSARY 


The November 7th Celebrations in Moscow 


f e i | ows h I p this year—the 20th year of the Soviet State 
Oo f t h e sea —will be of unprecedented interest. A 16 


days’ cruise tour, visiting Leningrad and 


boatmen that compels whole-hearted admiration. Moscow, leaves London on October 30; 
It is a fellowship of self sacrifice which it is one’s prices from £18 inclusive. 














you can to Particulars from any Leading Trave! Agency, or 
Intourist, Ltd., Bush House, London, W.C.2. 


“ROYAL NATIONAL Wisc 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 20°, reduction in U.S.S.R. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1 


retreat Tamooveneteee,’" | NOVEMBER CELEBRATIONS 
Li.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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EXCEPT ONLY HERMAN— 


Industrial Art in England. By Nixo.aus Pevsner. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 

No one can deny, or would wish to deny, Dr. Pevsner’s integrity, 
his industry, the value of his research into the relationship between 
manufacturer and designer, his fairness to England in his survey 
of modern applied art. All that side of his book is done admirably, 
if without’ humour, and it will remain the standard work of 
reference as a summary of the conditions of mass production 
and all that it implies. There emerges in concrete fact what 
has been apparent for many years, that the main difficulty in the 
production of well-designed objects at moderate prices lies in the 
almost complete indifference of the manufacturer to any new 
impulse of invention and a distaste for recognising the importance 
of an architect or artist who is in relationship with the social 
structure of our times. But all inquiries of this kind can be 
divided into two parts, facts and results, and it is in the question 
of results that we must probe the motive power behind the con- 
clusions and consider the implications of the trend of thought of 
Dr. Pevsner. It is time that we should see how Germanic this 
is and how the prospect it holds out may turn in the end to a 
steam-roller threatening the existence of any private environment. 
All art depends on a social background, and the taste of the 
consuming public is controlled by its most active members. These 
are at present the younger generation, and I am not sure that in 
assessing the ultimate value of Dr. Pevsner’s school the younger 
generation will not turn the tables on him. I do not deny that 
his crusade is on the right lines, but it offers a practical solution 
in one direction only. Now in all questions of this kind it is only 
the immediate thirty years that is really of vital importance, and 
I hope that such a period will see the passing of the fetish of no 
ornament which his school favours. 

In spite of the Totalitarian successes in Europe, it is individualists 
whom one may expect to do most with their lives, whether for 
public or personal good, in this world of uncertainties, and it is 
certainly they who stimulate among their elders, and not always 
their betters, the feeling that the future is not without hope, 
even if we do live in an age when a girl can shake Mr. Robert 
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Many Sides 


THERE are people who keep no banking 
account, and there are those who merely keep 
an account. To pay im one’s cheques or divi- 
dends, and to draw out for one’s needs, are 
right and obvious uses of a bank; these are first 
essentials. But, if a bank has kept step with the 
times and still retains its background of a 
century’s tradition, it must at least have become 
many-sided. It is to popularize the many-sided- 
ness of the Westminster Bank that a small 
booklet is issued named Thirty-nine Advantages, 
copies of which may be had at the counter of 
any branch office, 
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Taylor by the hand and say, “ I’ll never wash that hand again.” 
Now this individualism is part of an old-fashioned thing—our 
national characteristic.” Another part of that characteristic is still 
strongly alive—anyone who has had to persuade a Darby and Joan 
to move into a Council flat knows that—a person’s pride in hs 
home. This form of dragooning everyone into hives of perfectly 
regular cells is a poli as well as an architectural intrusion on 
our integrity, and it ig to the great credit of the individualist. that 
the tide is beginning to turn against the big block of flats in favour 
of the small house. For these perfectly regular, mass-produced 
rooms tend to stultify original design and force concentration on 

“ fitness of purpose,” and it is going to be a pretty dull world if 
people cannot realise that enthusiasm for a plain glass rod is a 
straightforward denial of romanticism. 

If we wish to be really unkind, let us look at Port Nuffield, for 
so we may term the ideal town to which Dr. Pevsner’s school is 
leading us. Here are Nos. 45 and 46 with their children, 45a 
and B and 46a. They have just had lunch off plain china (a change 
in taste in the Royal Household (see page 76) has brought this 
about) and are about to go out. It is a winter day, but they do not 
go to the cinema ; that would prove them Escapists (see page 11). 
They would like a new fire, for they have discovered by experience 
that their old one gives too much heat directly in front and has 
little diffusion. Fires are chosen by one criterion only, fitness of 
purpose (page 20). Their model therefore does not fulfil its 
function ; the old electric copper bowl which did would be better. 
But no, after consulting Pevsner (page 22) they find that it was not 
bad looking, but obviously conceived as a heating machine 
exclusively. A little bewildered, they therefore go and buy a 
Portcullis with its artistic grid-iron radiant, somewhat shattered 
when 45A points out that from his work in school he thinks the 
design a Tudor imitation. At the Central Depot for Approved 
Designs they spend an idle hour looking at wall-papers, woven 
stuffs, etc., and fill in a questionnaire as to their preferences, 
thus becoming Exhibitionists. They buy themselves, perhaps, a 
plain glass sherry set, and return to their plain home. 

Mr. Noel Carrington, in the best book written to date on 
Industrial Art, has convincingly shown that the arts are dependent 
for their development in style on the social conditions of their age. 
Everyone agrees that the world is at present in that state so 
admirably described by Mr. Joxer as “ chassis,” and the style 


at present in course of development may well prove ephemeral. . 


If we look at such things as Mr. Harold Stabler’s silver tea-set 
on its bakelite stand (Plate 16) we see that the new style can be 
comparable in its disagreeable qualities to art nouveau. The 
defect for me of the Pevsner school is that it brings its apparatus 
criticus to bear in the first place, its eye in the second. The 
reverse process seems to me the proper standard and if, as I hope, 
when the pot has boiled, the individualists are going to have a 
run for their money, Port Nuffield will be doomed. 
L. ANDREWS 


NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE 


Rare Poems of the XVII Century. Ed. by L. Birkett 
MARSHALL. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Conventional anthologies suffer from the same disabilities as 
an all-star matinée: none of the performers can operate on an 
adequate scale, and within the cramping limits imposed by over- 
lavishness each is confined to his most familiar tricks and 
idiosyncrasies. Mr. Marshall, however, has had the wisdom to 
call in the “ extras’’: not the Prince Hamlets, but the attendant 
lords. His use of the word “ rare” is abundantly justified; he 
has passed beyond the Sedleys and Withers to truly minimal 
poets whose very names are in most cases unfamiliar. As a voyage 
of discovery in a most fascinating limbo this anthology is an 
admirable novelty. My only regret is that the poems are not 
arranged in chronological order, since alphabetical arrangement 
is as chaotic as drawing the names out of a hat. 

What is first apparent is the versifying skill of professional men, 
notably of doctors and clergy. There are not many poems of 
substantial worth in the book, but the aftermath of Tudor verse 
seems to have produced a general interést in the art of versification. 
It is, I think, always true that when a people comes to a point of 
articulate creative achievement the succeeding generations find 
themselves in possession of a cultural capital which they proceed 
to consolidate and refine. In seventeenth-century England the 
habits of civilisation reached a wider and more stable class than 
hitherto. The intensity of concentration was diminished, but the 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 
All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 





ALDWYCH. Housemaster. Wed., Thurs. 
COLISEUM, St. Moritz. Daily, 2.30. 
COMEDY. Busman’s Honeymoon. Tvw., Fri. 











DRURY LANE. Crest of the Wave. wed., sat. 
DUCHESS. Time and the Conways. w.«s. 
DUKE of YORK’S. Black Limelight. w., sar. 
GARRICK. Sarah Simple. Mon. Thur. 
GLOBE. They Came By Night. wed., sats. 














SAVOY. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Mon., Fri.,2.30. Tem 8888. 
THE AMAZING 
DR. CLITTERHOUSE 


ST. — 2 Whi. 3903. 
8.30 sharp. Mats., Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 


OLD MUSIC 
by KEITH WINTER. 

ST. MARTIN’S. (Tem, Bar 1443.) 
Evenings 8.30, Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
GERTIE MAUDE. 

A new play by JOHN VAN DRUTEN. 


STRAND. Tem.2660. Evgs.,8.30. Mats.,Tu..Th.,2.30. 
ROBERTSON HARE. ALFRED DRAYTON sn 


“A SPOT OF BOTHER” 
A New Farce by VERNON SYLVAINE. 














HIS MAJESTY’S. Balalaika. Wed. & Sat. 
LYRIC. Victoria Regina. Wed. & Thurs. 
PHOENIX. Judgment Day. = Thurs., Sat. 
PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks. wWed., Thurs., Sar. 
ST. JAMES’S. Old Music. § Wed., Thurs. 
ST. MARTIN’S. Gertie Maude. Tues., Fri. 
STRAND. A Spot of Bother.  Tues., Thurs 
WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. Thurs., Sat. 


























WYNDHAM’S. George & Margaret. w., s. 








THEATRES 


ALDWYCH. Over 340 Perfs. Tem. 6404. 
8.30. Mats., WED. and THURS.., a: 2.30. 
HOUSEMASTER 
A Farcical Comedy by IAN HAY. 


COLISEUM, Charing x. Tem. 3161 (7 lines). 
2.30 and 8.15 DAILY 
ST. MORITZ 


A Nove Rear Ice Musica Spscracte. 


COMEDY. Over 300 Perfs. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues., Fri., 2.30. 

“ BUSMAN’S HONEYMOON” 
By DOROTHY L. SAYERS & M. ST. CLARE BYRNE. 


DRURY LANE. girs. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
IVOR NOVELLO, ROTHY DICKSON, 
MARIE LOHR in 


CREST OF THE WAVE. 


DUCHESS, Catherine Street, W.C.2 (Tem. 8243). 


Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. (Smoking.) 
JEAN’ FORBES-ROBERTSON in J. B. Priestley’s 


TIME AND THE CONWAYS 














Whi. 2578. 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Nr. Victoria Stn. 
Thurs. Sept. oth, 8.0, subs. 8.30. First mat. Sept. 11, 2.30. 
CARMILLA 


by the Eart or LONGrorD. 
Seats Bookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. Box Office, VIC. 0283. 


WHITEHALL. (Whi. 6692.) Last weeks. 
Evgs. 8.30. Mats.. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. (Smoking.) 
ANTHONY AND ANNA. 

A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 
WYNDHAWM’S. Tem. 3028, 3029. 
EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED. & SATS., at 2.30. 


“ GEORGE and MARGARET.” 
COMEDY by GERALD SAVORY. 


REPERTORY THEATRES 


THE PLAYHOUSE, LIVERPOOL. 
Evenings at 7.30. 
Matinees, Saturday, at 2 o'clock. 


“SAINT JOAN” 
by Bernarp SHaw. 
MANCHESTER REPERTORY THEATRE 
Evenings at 7.30. 
“THE CONSTANT NYMPH” 
by MARGARET KENNEDY and BasiL Dean. 
Little. 
Evzs. 8. Mat., Sat., 5 p.m. 
“Caesar’s Wife.” 


By George Kelly. 


PICTURE THEATRES 
































ACADEMY Oxford St. Ger. 298:. 
MOLLY PICON in 
“YIDDLE WITH HIS FIDDLE” .v). 
and Russian Drama 


“WE FROM KRONSTADT ” <a). 


EVERYMAN (Op priosapeend Tube Stn.) Ham.228s. 
MONDAY, 6th S ER, for SEVEN DAYS. 
PAUL ROBESON in 


SANDERS OF THE RIVER wv. 








DUKE OF YORK’S. Temple Bar 5211. 
Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
MARGARET RAWLINGS in 
BLACK LIMELIGHT 


GARRICK. (Tem. 4601.) 8.40. Mon., Thurs., 2,30. 
“A. A. MILNE’S ARKLING COMEDY. 
SARAH SIMPLE 
Leonora Corsett, A. R. WHatMore, AGNES LAUCHLAN. 








GLOBE, Ger, 1592. nse: _, Wet. Sats., 2.30. 
“THEY CAME BY NIGHT” 


Ursuta Jeans. Davin Burns. Ceres LAseur. 


HIS MAJESTY’S. (whi. 660.) EVGS., 8.15. 
BALALAIKA A Musica. Play, 


Mats, WEDNESDAYS & SATURDAYS, 2.30. 








LYRIC. (Gerrard 3686.) 
Evgs. 8.30 sharp. Mats., Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 
VICTORIA REGINA 
by LAURENCE HOUSMAN 





PHOENIX, Charing X Rd. (TEM. 8611.) Last 2 wks, 
Evenings prompt, 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30, 
ELMER RICE’s JUDGMENT DAY 
Prices, 1s. 6d., 38. 6d., 48. 9d., 6s.. 85. 6d., 10s. 6d., 123. 6d. 





PLAYHOUSE. Over 580 Perfs. Whi. 7774. 
Evgs., 8.30 (ex. Mon.). Wed., Thurs., Sat,, at 2.30. 
NANCY PRICE in 





WHITEOAKS 
UEENS. (Ger. 4517.) MON. Sept. 6, at 8. 
e Subs. 8.15 5 . tis. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


JOHN GIELGUD in 


CHARD IL. 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 





CONCERTS 





QUEEN'S HALL 
B.B.C. PROMENADE CONCERTS 
NIGHTLY at 8. 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD 


B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Tickets, 2523 «> 58.5 65.5 78. 6d. at 
B.B.C. BROADCASTING HOUSE (Wel. 4468). 
CHAPPELL’S, QUEEN’S HALL (Lan. 2823). _ 








RESTAURANTS ? 








A® well, if you’ve not been to RULES you have missed 

a lot in life... Maiden Lane (Covent Garden). 

ine. Ye or late Supper (licensed till midnight). 
17 


Gr She Party at The Book WINE 
TTAURANT, facing British Museum, where 
you can also read “ THe New STATESMAN ” and take out 
a subscription. Mus. 6428. 


DANCE 


CAUCASIAN NIGHT. Grand opening dance, 

September 11th. Suffolk Galleries, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Come in Russian costume—valuable prizes given. 
Caucasian dancers, Russian songs, mazurkas, balalaika. 
Dancing 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. Paramount Rhythm Band 
(M.U.). Tickets 2s. 6d. at door. “ Russia To-pay” 
SociaLs ComMMitTE£, Friendship House, Northington 
Street, W.C.1. 


























RIDING 
IRST-CLASS horses for the Row, under personal 
8 ision of Lord Lisle. Courses of lessons, 


reasonable prices. [laxman oo84. 








CHARGES FOR SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


D=tAILsS of rates for single or a series of insertions 
will be found on p. 355 of this issue. 











PERSONAL 


UPERT BROOKE. American collector wishes to 

purchase any autograph material or presentation 

copies. Please describe carefully. Box 952, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r1. 


(CAMBRIDGE, 5 miles. iet home one or two 
persons. cottage. From October. Moderate. 
Box 958, N.S. & N,, 10 Gt. Turnstile, Londony W.C.1. 


WANTED. Germany, University City, about Novem- 

ber, English sit, 21-30, to speak English with 
lady and child. Pref. German knowledge. a duties, 
live with family, small remuneration. Box 975, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


[ONDONERS. Join the Campfire Cottagers. Week- 
4 end house-parties, C.E., Christmas, etc. Ages 3-—so. 
Box 971, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 

















CHILD, widower’s or orphan pref., wanted comp. 
adopted boy starting day school. Acre gdn., play- 
room, good vegtn. food, mod. terms. E. ra Adcock, 
Broombarn Corner, Gt. Missenden. Tel. 289. 
YOUNG Swedish lady, excellent linguist, desires resi- 
dential or part-time occupation. ‘Town or Country. 
Write S.M., c/o 6; Bloomsbury St. W.C.1. 


GERMAN for research workers, readers of poetry, 
beginners. Write Dr. Wane, 43 Gloucester 
Terrace, W.2. 


R. ADELA WHARTON and Mrs. Wharton take 
children and babies alone, or with Nannie, at Buck- 
hurst, Withyham, Sussex. Ideal position. Private woods, 
stream, large playroom. Own milk. Educational 
facilities. 
Nvoist CLUB, Central London, both sexes, 
Artificial sun. Also woodland Sun-Park. Box 
731, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1, 


you cannot see my portraits at the P.P.A., but in 
Amsterdam or at 5 Paddington St. (WEL. 4950). 
Anthony Panting. 




















UDISTS! We can put you in touch with nudists 

all over the British Isles, and we hold gatherings 

at West London gymnasium, Wednesdays and Fridays, 

from September roth. Write, enclosing stamped 

envelope, Secretary, NATIONAL SUN AND AIR ASSOCIATION, 
6 Foster Lane, E.C.2, 








INTER UNDERWEAR AT BIG SAVINGS. 
Thrifty Buyers! Save shillings in the £ by purchasin 
direct from Makers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue ond 
Free Patterns of lovely “ B-P”’ Underwear, and judge 
quality and price for yourself. Every style, every size 
for Women, Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art 
Silk. Satisfaction GUARANTEED. Write BIRKETT & 
PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. N.S., Union Rd., Nottingham. 


OUTH AFRICAN fresh-cut wonder flowers known 
as Chincherinchees. Delivered free any address 
United Kingdom during October-November next. Price 
7s. 6d. for 100 stems. Will bloom for approximately two 
months after arrival. Write for details to Griaser & 
SHAGAM, Box 292, Capetown. 








RT of RECORD BUYING. Twelve recordings 

of one sonata but only one best. You'll find 

it in this free guide to 1,000 classical records. Write 

to E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, Ltd., 11 Grape 
Street, London, W.C.2, enclosing 2d. in stamps. 


HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING. 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus). 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m., in all the latest 
ballroom dances. uaranteed to teach you sieps of an 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. {1 1s. od. 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 33s. 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 


EW SUITS FOR OLD.—Send your favourite suit 

or Sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 

of our John Peel Tweeds. Send for patterns, post tree. 
Prices, complete suit, 975. 6d.; Jacket, $75. 6d. 
S. RepMayne & Sons, Ltp., No. 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 


@TOP SMOKING—quick, cheap, lasting as grateful 


1,000’s testify. Either sex. Write, CARLTON CHEMI- 
CALS, 251, Birmingham, 


[ NEERIORITY COMPLEX? Write tor remarkable 
free book—British Institute of Practical Psychology, 1 
(H.X.7), Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


























LOANS 


ADVANCES f° to £30,000. Private and immediate. 
REGIONAL TRUST, LTD., 8 Clifiord Street, 
Bond Strect, London, W.1. Tel.: Regent $983. 


PPLICATIONS are INVITED by the MORTGAGE 
(LOAN and SECURITIES) COMPANY, 63 
Lincoin’s Inn Fields, to arrange prompt advances on 
Reversions or Life Interest. Not exceeding 4} per cent. 
net interest. 











ASH Loans from {£20 promptly advanced without 
security. Write, ‘phone or call ALBEMARLE INVPST- 
MENTS, Ltp., 45 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, Londoa 
W.1. Regent 678. 


LITERARY 
OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
AND MANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT POR 
CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, 51 ESSEX ROAD, N.t. (Clerk. 1807 a 
WRITE _FOR PROFIT. Send for | free booklet 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8. 





PUBLISHER has opening for songs and instrumental 
music. Also Poems, Essays, Novels. Send MSS. 


or cal) LassaALte Limirep, Dept. D.7, 47 Old Compton 
Strect, London, W.1. Gerrard $397. 
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practice of poetry became a criterion of manners among men of 
humane pretensions. In the verse that Mr. Marshall has collected 
we find secondary and tertiary intellectual activities cast in verse 
form. It becomes an almost critical activity to familiarise one- 
self with the craft of verse. 
The changes of fashion through the century are well illustrated. 

Donne is a favourite model, notably for Beedome’s 

Yes, yes, it must be so, but must there be, 

When you depart, no memory had of mee ? 


The brief line and closely woven syntax of devotional poetry 
follows, and elsewhere there are admiring plagiarisms of individual 
poems. Wither’s The Manly Heart, with its repeated “ What 
care I how fair she be?” is borrowed by a friend who writes 
“What care I though she be fair?” The cavalier love-lyric is 
a popular favourite, the increasingly polished and fluent couplet 
of a later period begins to emerge in Rowland Watkyns’s 

Who now in Court doth dance and lift his head, 

To-morrow droops, and sickly keeps his bed. 


And a lady flourishing in 1679 under the pseudonym of Ephelia 
strikes the authentic bas bleu note in a severely platonic overture 
to her man-friend. Another pervasive and growing style is the 
pastoral glorification of rural retirement, which touches romantic 
heights in Robert Chamberlain’s “ warbling Swallow”: a bird 
of presumably sweeter song than the modern monotonous twitterer. 
It is fortunate that Mr. Marshall has had the patience and the 
curiosity to prepare this ‘volume, since it would probably have 
remained undone but for him. His only mistake, if I am right in 
saying so, is to print as original a poem by Fane which seems to 
me to be a translation of Martial. Inevitably he has found more 
geese than swans, but a dozen of his poets deserve to be better 
known. Beedome, Coppinger, George Daniell, Lathum, Master 
and Watkyns would repay further study, and Henry Hawkins 
has more virtues than the possession of a “ fust-class name.” 
This is a charming collection, and it deserves not to be dismissed 
merely as a literary curio. A. DESMOND HAWKINS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


International Relations Since the Peace Treaties. By E. H. 
Carr. Maemiullan. 6s. 
Mr. Carr is known as a diplomat who became a professor. Though 


written in a dreary style, his book is useful for—superficial—reference, 
and also (despite its apparent “‘ objectivity ’’) as a good presentation of 
the Foreigh Office point of view at its smuggest. Take a few examples. 
Manchuria : “ This was an exceptional case. ... The distances 
were too great. The framers of Article 21 had wisely recognised the 
regional character of security. ... The abnormal status of China 
justified the failure to apply strict League rules.” The Hoare-Laval 
Plan: “In December France became apprehensive that an Italian 
failure in Abyssinia might react on the situation in Central Europe. 
The British Government seems to have shared this fear... .” Here 
is a clear suggestion that it was the French who first proposed a settle- 
ment on the lines of the Hoare-Laval plan. Hoare—more sinned 
against than sinning ; we seem to have heard that before. The Berlin- 
Rome axis : “‘ Seems particularly unstable ”—a belief which has played 
havoc with British policy in the last year. 

On certain points of detail Mr. Carr goes wrong, for instance, when 
he says that non-intervention was first proposed on August 15th. 
Actually, it was proposed much earlier. But, above all, Mr. Carr sins 
by omission. He conveniently fails to explain how non-intervention 
arose; carlier in the book he ignores Britain’s consistent objection to 
adequate armaments control—an objection which was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the failure of the Disarmament Conference ; and he says 
nothing about the peace ballot which did so much to force upon Sir 
Samuel Hoare a policy which was distasteful to him—and to the per- 
manent F.O. officials—from the outset, and which he discarded at the 
first convenient opportunity, that is, after the Election victory. Nor 
does he say how the oil embargo was buried. Although Mr. Carr 


rightly emphasises the lamentable effect of the Four-Power Pact on 
Polish policy, his explanation of the Polish-German rapprochement 
seems unduly crude, as is also his account of the Belgian “ neutrality 
declaration.” 


African Odyssey. By W. Ropert Foran. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Life of Commander Verney Lovett-Cameron, the first European to 
cross Africa from East to West. Cameron is not now so well 
remembered as other African explorers, but there is no doubt his exploits 
were as worthy of fame; if there is any good in perpetuating the 
memory and courage of such men this is a valuable book. Its scientific 
and anthropological value has already been covered by other books ; 
as an adventure story it is too detailed to be continuously exciting. 
There are, however, long quotations from Cameron’s five volumes of 
diary. These are meticulous in describing the appearance, life and 
activities of the natives, but otherwise unimaginative and restricted in 
their interests by Victorian prudery. Cameron himself was a “ brave 
and straightforward English gentleman,” honest in the dealings he 
personally supervised and never doubting the value of the civilisation 
which followed the trail he blazed. Yet it was largely due to his reports 
that many of the notorious companies of the Belgian Congo were formed. 
He was a director of the Katanga Company. Major Forhan does not 
doubt that everything was done for the best and is amazed that anyone 
should doubt the value of European civilising to the natives; on this 
point it is easier to excuse Cameron than his biographer. A painstaking 
memorial to a hero. 


South African Cinderella. By Rex HARDINGE. 
15s. 

Story of a trek across ex-German West Africa, mostly on a bicycle, 
probably a record ride under such difficulties. Like all travel books 
written by humane but not very accomplished or learned author- 
adventurers, contains a lot of irrelevant personal reminiscence, some 
interesting stories and impressions of tribal life and pitiful descriptions 
of the ill-treatment of natives by Europeans. Mr. Hardinge was so 
disgusted by the tales of German savagery told to him by the natives, 
and afterwards verified by documentary evidence which he investigated, 
that he devoted the last part of his trek to proving the unfitness of the 
Germans to colonise. The destruction of native communal life by the 
Germans, he maintains, has reduced most of the tribes of the Mandated 
Territory to such apathy that more beneficial legislation has scarcely 
any effect on them. The struggle against Europeans has exhausted 
them. On this point the book is interesting. Three long appendices 
containing excerpts from official reports on Nazi activities in the Territory 
and proposed administrative reforms ; 20 photographs and index. 


Herbert Fenkins. 


About Motoring 


THE ASPIN ENGINE 


For more than half a century keen engineering brains by the 
thousand have been focused on the petrol engine, secking to 
reduce its weight, to pare down its fuel consumption, to coax it 
to run more smoothly, to silence it, to wring additional speed 
from it, and generally to transform it into the perfect power unit. 
Latterly, the advent of flying has intensified these feverish quests, 
for any lightening of the aero engine spells a consequent improve- 
ment in the performance of the aeroplane, and a proportionate 
increase in its military or commercial load. Quite suddenly, an 
obscure Lancashire engineer has leapt into fame by producing a 
novel design which promises great advance in almost all the 
factors which make for the efficiency of a petrol engine. Double 
power output, halved fuel consumption, and doubled engine speed 
are among the claims which reputable engineers are ready to 
consider for his revolutionary little engine. 

It is really amazing that nobody has hit upon his notions before. 
In all its main components the modern engine, even if it be a 
Rolls-Royce, a Fiat, a Hispano or a Mercedes, is practically 
indistinguishable from the primitive atrocities which gave veteran 
motorists so much trouble in the early days of De Dion and 
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Panhard. There was a brief interim when Charles Knight 
persuaded Daimlers and other privileged firms to try the sleeve- 
valve engine, but the poppet valve resented the intrusion, and 
fought the sleeve valve back into the obscurity from which it 
sprang. ‘To-day the poppet valve recognises a new and doughtier 
rival in the Aspin rotary valve. 

The poppet valve suffers from a thousand weaknesses ; its face 
burns ; its springs break or weaken ; it is only fully open for a 
fraction of its period of duty; it bounces; it clacks—altogether 
it is astounding that it works at all, especially the exhaust valve, 
which subsists in a welter of flame, and miraculously contrives not 
to melt. We have, of course, heard much of rotary valves in the 
past—disc rotary valves, barrel rotary valves, and many others. 
But the Aspin is a cone valve; and incidentally, the cone is also 
the combustion chamber. Imagine a perfectly normal cylinder 
barrel, cooled by water jacket or finning, as you prefer. Close 
its upper end with a bolt-on cylinder head, shaped rather like a 
squat candle-extinguisher. Inside this candle-extinguisher insert 
a second cone, of identically similar contour, but microscopically 
smaller, since it will be called upon to spin inside the fixed candle- 
extinguisher at fantastic speeds—Mr. Aspin thinks nothing of 
10,000 revolutions per minute. 

How does it spin? I should have said that the inner cone has a 
rod machined integral with its thin end ; this rod protrudes through 
a hole in the peak of the fixed cone, and on the protruding end 
of the rod is a tiny gear wheel, suitably driven off the engine. 
The inner or rotat%ng cone is partially solid, formed of a light 
steel shell, into which a body of light alloy is fixed. This cone 
is partially cut out to form a rotating combustion chamber, con- 
nected by one port in the base of the cone with the cylinder 
barrel—through this port the explosion hits the piston a mighty 
wallop—and connected by a second port in its sloping side with 
the inlet and exhaust ports cut in the sloping side of the fixed 
candle-extinguisher or cylinder head. The seal between moving 
and fixed cones is by oil, fed from the usual lubrication pump. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the sparking plug. On our 
much-abused cars the poor sparking plug resides continuously in 
the combustion chamber, where it is permanently exposed to heat, 
to oil, to any wet petrol hopping about in the gas charge; so 
that it is apt to express a natural resentment by becoming fouled 
or blistered or white hot. On the Aspin engine the sparking plug 
lives quietly in its own private cubby hole, subject only to the 
periodic shock when the rotating cone passes an open port 
momentarily across it, and the spark provokes a leaping inferno 
of flame. 

This design has many merits. The designer enjoys a lavish 
control of his valve action. He is not tied down to the eccen- 
tricities of the miserable poppet valves, which no sooner open by 
gradual degrees than they shut again in similar fashion, not to 
speak of their being strictly limited in size, whilst their weight 
and the vulnerability of their springs are a perpetual nuisance. 
He can machine his ports in reliance on pure ideal. He can inject 
a gigantic charge of gas, and what with the slicing effect of the 
revolving port, and the whirling of the revolving head, and the 
transverse push of the flying piston from beneath, he attains a 
most desirable turbulence in his gas charge, which is far better 
mixed than any cocktail. As a result, when the spark poops it 
off, it expands with a fluidity like Henry Cotton’s golf swing. 

You may suppose that ordinary engines burn their gas all in 
one fell bang, so to speak. But they don’t! Their gas charge 
too often resembles a layer cake or a spotty plum-duff, blobs of 
air and wet petrol being only half intermingled before the charge 
is fired. The effect of this Aspin turbulence is to give an 
amazingly smooth and potent shove per unit of fuel consumed. 
Notice the symmetry of this Aspin cylinder head! Are engineers 
artistic? Seldom. But an asymmetrical business end to an 
internal combustion chamber produces uneven heating—read the 
claims that introducers of 1938 cars make for their cooling systems. 
But when they have said their say, their cooling is still a mere 
compromise, camouflaged by low compression, and special jets of 
water, and the like. The Aspin engine has no hot spots ; hence 
it can be set to run at compressions and speeds which are unknown 
outside the race track at present, and which even there fill up 
the “ dead car park ” with three-fourths of the entry by the time 
a race is half run. 

Of course, the insidious question about all rotary valves is 
whether they prove reliable in use, especially in respect of wear 
and of compression leaks. Well, Mr. Aspin commenced his 
research very modestly with a motor-bicycle engime of no more 
than 250 c.c.—about one-third the size of a baby Austin engine. 
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He ran it for hundreds of hours at thousands of revolutions, and 
encountered no snags which he could not sidestep. He is now 
busy with an aero engine. In the Great War the first columa 
in the data sheets of the Air Ministry’s secret engines gave their 
weight per h.p., and anything under 3 Ib. per b.h.p. sent a quiver 
through the Hotel Cecil. The Aspin air engine develops 80 b.h.p. 
in its raw infancy ; seales 130 lb.; and functions on remarkably 
small fuel rations. If a sister engine were undergoing develop- 
ment for road work, it would develop not 80 h.p. but perhaps 
150 h.p., for propellers simply carve a vacuum in the atmosphere 
if they ate asked to run at the speed of a motor-car engine. 

It is quite possible that this new engine and the name of its 
inventor may become household words before we are much older, 
and may go down to history with Watt and Stephenson and Daimler, 
as introducing a new epoch in power transport. The inference 
seems irresistible if the rotary valve produces no unsuspected 
snags. R. E. DAVIDSON 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 390 
Set by Frederick Laws 


A first prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of Half a 
Guinea are offered for the best letters of application for the post 
of English master in a small public school, of companion to an 
old lady, or of reviewer on the NEw STATESMAN AND NATION 
Entries not to exceed 300 words. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 1o Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, September roth. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
ornot. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of the last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


‘RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 388 
Set by G. W. Stonier 


Everyone has his blind-spots in literature. Perhaps you detest 
Flaubert, Shelley or Goethe. Usual prizes for the best entries (not 
more than 250 words) indicating your loathing of some great master 
—not necessarily one of the above—and giving your reasons. 


Report by G. W. Stonier 


Good haters may not make good critics, but they make for lively 
reading. Blake, Carlyle, Léon Bloy, Wyndham Lewis ; there is some- 
thing to be said for the Thersites in literature. But my competitors were 
discreet, argumentative, confessional ; and I wish they could have been 
livelier. Suppose, after sitting down to give their reasons for loathing 
Shakespeare, Jane Austen and Dickens (the favourites), they had paused 
to apply another test: Now, how can I hope to get that half-guinea ? 
Many of them would then, I feel sure, have recognised that they were 
not answering an examination paper but undertaking a piece of journal- 
ism. Some flat admissions might have been eliminated. 

There is too much self-pity about the writing of Charles Dickens 
for my liking. (Whitby Scott.) 
A poor beginning? Well, that’s all there is of that one. Nicholas 
Moore, on Milton, is briefer and rather better : 
I hate that proud and savage-mouthed sadist. 


That shapes for a phrase, and how few of those who attempted 
brevities even got so far! From some of the longer entries it is possible 
to extract liveliness : ; 

Conrad: Too much East and not enough east wind. 

Owen) ; 


(R. Cecil 


but the epigrams are not many. Two approaches accounted for failure. 
Either the competitor was sincerely resentful of a particular master 
without quite knowing why, or—and this was distressingly common— 
from a bouncing dislike of literature he fastened on the writer who 
had bored him most. Shakespeare was the target of those who had 
never enjoyed poetry; Hardy and Ibsen were abused for not being 
anodyne ; and one competitor attacked Milton because “he wrote 
nothing which does not require imaginative attention sustained at a 
higher level and for longer than is natural.” Oh, oh: what if I for- 
warded these replies to Dr. I. A. Richards of Cambridge ? Some of 


ee eee 


the confessions, though, are as delightful as they are frank. A Dickens- 
hater ends with a P.S.: 

It is reliably reported that when the instalment recording Little 
Nell’s death came out my grandfather wore black for a week. Perhaps 
this may be the explanation for my particular blind-spot. (Brutus.) 

A very good explanation too, and if Brutus had submitted that instead 
of his quite reasonable little essay on Dickens he might have deserved 
a prize. I liked, to0, the Dorsetman who, to augment his love of Dorset, 
attempted Tess, the actor for whom Ibsen was the most detestable of 
dramatists because he found the cues awkward, and Joan Jukes’s intro- 
duction to Victor Hugo : 

I have never believed Hugo was a great poet because I was intro- 
duced to him by an amiable French master with shiny shoes, who 
skimmed over the floor shouting “‘ Waterloo ! Waterloo ! Waterloo !” 
so that one extended one’s tolerant amusement to the great Victor 
himself. 


Many, of course, disliked Shakespeare for the association with matric., 
annotators, amateur theatricals, birthday books, and precocious visits 
to “‘ Sir Frank Benson and his merry men.” Jane Austen was blamed 
for the Janeites, Browning for the Browning Society. When com- 
petitors gave a personal reason it was usually interesting and to the 
point. At times I could make nothing of their critical reasoning. 
Pibwob’s remark that Tolstoy has “a crabbedness that outmanners 
Meredith at his crossest ways ” leaves me guessing; it is so idiosyn- 
cratic that one would have to know all Pibwob’s feelings about Meredith 
as well as Tolstoy to understand how they could possibly have come 
together in his phrase. The competition, so far as prize-giving goes, 
was disappointing. Good abuse as well as good criticism was lacking. 
There was some incidental liveliness. “‘X” (address please) was 
easily the best, and his piece on Henry James is brilliantly two-edged ; 
second, after some deliberation, I would bracket William Bliss and 
Nicholas Moore. 


FIRST PRIZE 

If Henry James ever keeps a speak, I am not one of his customers. 
I am a guy that reads more than somewhat, but Henry’s merchandise 
is harder to take in than Good Time Charley’s. And I don’t mean 
maybe. Indeed, if I see one of Henry’s tales coming, I haul off and 
walk away, because he is a guy from whom I get no literary scratch. 
I never give the large hello to the guys or dolls in his pieces. They 
have too much tongue, and however long they snow I cannot get their 
drift, so what is the use of me going around with them? I will only 
wish to poke them in the smush. There is a writing guy that says 
Henry is like a hippopotamus picking up a pea. That seems right to 
me. Let him get on with it. But me, I am no piker. I li*e to run 
around with simple, tough guys that have a guy’s slant on dolls and 
guys. I do not care to see a guy all tangled up in his mind over a thin 
dime. I get sored up. So that is how Henry strikes me. I do not 
mind playing the chill on him like this, because he never packs a Betsy, 
and even if I try to cool him off he will just argue with me till I am 
daffy. Also he dies quite a while back. But I still wish he is never 
born. X. 


SECOND PRIZE (1) 
EDMUND SPENSER (of Ireland and Wardour Street) 

When he christened Spenser “‘ the Poet’s Poet ” Charles Lamb said 
the only unintentionally foolish thing he ever said. 

Spenser has lived on that phrase ever since for, being all snobs, we 
like to think we can taste what is caviare to the general. 

Allegories are always pretentious, but Spenser needn’t have written 
the Faery Queen in order to tell the world he had read Aristotle. 

His Ethics would have made Aristotle blush. They are pure Tudor : 
cold-blooded, relentless, selfish, calculating. How anyone ever called 
him the “ Gentle” Spenser passes understanding. 

His Justice is not tempered by Mercy ; his Courage knows no warmth 
of Chivalry; his Right is the right of Might. 

You do not need to read his ghastly “‘ View of the State of Ireland ”— 
the Faery Queen is full of revolting brutalities. Talus with his iron 
flail is Spenser in the judgment-seat, and even his Red Cross Knight 
has no bowels of compassion. 

Finally, when he adds his spurious archaisms to his prodigious 
allegory he becomes intolerable. He does not use old words, he coins 
them. Most of them belong to no known period of English as ever 
spoken—or spelled. They are the rococo and fustian manufacture of 
his Wardour Street workshop.’ They are faked. He is the forerunner 
of “‘ Ye Olde Tea-shoppe,” and even the fact that he provides the 
ingenious Torquemada with exasperating clues shall not save him. 

It is time he were debunked. I may continue to re-read his 
Prothalamium, for he does make Thames run softly there (though 
he must spell her “‘ Thammes ” !) and I may dip into the Shepherd’s 
Calendar, which has some dew of spontaneity—but the Faery Queen, 
with its false ethics, its false archaisms, its beastlinesses and its pre- 
tentiousness, you may have to make newspaper pulp with. 

WILLIAM BLISS 


SECOND PRIZE (2) 
WORDSWORTH 
I loathe Wordsworth intensely for his bourgeois morality and irri- 
tating tenderness : he epitomises all that is most rotten in the state of 
poetry: the weak sentimentality, the insincere “ appreciation” of 
natural objects, and the false simplicity that are the trade-marks of 
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BOURNEMOUTH. Guests received. —————— 
private house, sunny and quiet; h. & c. all bed- 
rooms; good cooking; 100 yards from sea. From 
2} guineas weekly or terms for apartments. MACGREGOR, 
36 Pinecliffe Avenue, West Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


= ie, bedrocs —. 17th-Cent. 

MF? h. Ticity, books, 

pa. nigood lovely ‘district. 2} gus. 
WYNDHAMS’, a, Mailet, Som. ’Phone 57. 


(CORNISH RIVIERA, Green Bank Hotel, Fowey. 
Ideal position facing South. H. & C. and electric 
res bedrooms. Moderate Tariff. Proprietor. ‘Phone 63. 


SHDOWN FOREST.—Unique guest house, 
aoe * a ae country. Riding 
walking, running water, 
beds. 4 Em. week et ee, item gns. “monthly, Ss. week-ends, 
42 miles trains met. 
BoxHOLM, oe Sussex. "Telephones juxted 248. 
[DEVON (North), Cherryford, Parracombe. Restfuj 

surroundings. Nr. sea, golf, Exmoor. Mod. convens, 


} ae TLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, S. Devon. A 
riendly hotel with a hey ag Seam eof, 

idee H. and c. in bedrooms, 

bathing at Teignmouth. From 3 gns. 


BFAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE, between Honister 
Pass and Cockermouth, raises to concert pitch. 

VICTORIA HOTEL. A.A, & Cc. Elec. ke. 

Private Swiss balconies £4 15s. Tel.: Buttermere 2. 


SHDOWN FOREST. Beautiful home for Guests, 
‘Standing in 7 acres. is riding, ‘The light, .o* 
running water, garage, tennis, ri ouse, 
Natleye Sussex. "Phone: Nutley 95. ¥ 


UTUMN HOLIDAYS. Grange Guest House, 
4 Banwell, Som. Mendips; 5 miles from Weston- 
super-Mare. 


CHILL.—West of Ireland. Private Hotel, amidst 
4 magnificent cliff and mountain scenery, fishing, 
bathing, home comforts. 45s. weekly, inclusive. Apply 
POSTMISTRESS, Dugort. 


[= OF WIGHT, Country house in 23 acre:. H.&c., 

, indoor sanitation, own sea shore, safe bathing, 
tennis, sun-bathing _ enclosure. Brochure “ 
Woodside, Wootton, I.W. 


| ARROGATE—HEALTH—HOLIDAYS,  Aill ail- 

ments treated. 8&8 healing springs. Superb holiday 
centre; all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire Dales; 
wonderful air; moors. 1d. a mile by Rail. Guide, 
L. Witsuere, Information Bureau, of L.N.E.R. Agencies’ 


N the LEFT NEWS, a. 19370 Dr. John Lewis, 
M.A,, writes :—“ May I ao 0D. Th week- 
end can be teed at NET woo The com- 
pany is left and- . the 7 is oes. 
our host an excellent fellow and a real Socialist, the 
cooking superb and the terms moderate.” Illustrated 


brochure from VERNON SyMOoNDs, “ Netherwood, 
The Ridge, Hastings. "Phone: Baldslow 19. 


(CORNWALL, ; miles ay towards Land’s End. 

Lovely old four-room furnis: cottage in private 
valley. Suit artists or professional people. 2 guineas. 
Photos. Euston 3812. 


PAYING pny A. welcomed. Superior Country 
ouse near neo 
walks, etc. Excellent food (food and. cooking ‘“teodern come 
veniences. From 2} gns. 

GRANGE,” Albourne, Sussex. Tas , ae. ae 


















































EORGIAN Country House (George II’s Shooting 
G Box) 13 miles Eastbourne, 56 London. ey acres 
ee 34 gus. Batten, Cralle Piace, 





ATE SUMMER HOLIDAYS at WINTER TERMS 
DEVON AND CORNISH COASTS. The best 


districts for autumn holidays. Two delightful oust 
Houses in own beautiful b sea bathi 
excursi etc. Comfortable, highly 

~ i ” Newquay, Cornwall. ‘ Fairfield,” Dawlish, 


S. Devon. Free illustrated brochure, No. 25. SEast 
AND Guest Housss, Ltp., “ Fairfield,” Dawlish, 
(Tel. 151.) 


T OF IRELAND. Strand Hotel, Du o_ 

Achill Isle. Beautifully situated on finest bat 
strand in_ Ireland. Magnificent scenery. Eecelient 
cuisine, Hot and cold water. Terms moderate. Under 
new management. TOM SHERIDAN, Proprietor. 








ORNWALL, S. Coast. The Wide Sea Guest House, 
Downderry, Mild and sunny for Autumn and 
Winter residence. Golf, hard tennis court. Modern 
comforts, good cuisine. = Miss E.torrt, 
Downderry, Torpoint, Cornwall 





OVELY Lakeland Estate, “’midst finest scenery.” 
Write for booklet: PEAKE’s, Brathay Fell Hotel, 





ASTBOURNE. “Mona” House, Compton St. Small 
comfortable private hotel, two mins. sea, Devonshire 
Park. Mod. inclusive terms. *Phone: 2597. MATTHEWS. 





(CORNWALL, Penzance. Comfortable guest house. 
Close sea, country, trom 2 gns. Reduction long visits. 
“ Westbourne,” Alexandra Road. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


PANISH-SPEAKING male assistant wanted to help 

teach and supervise the activities of Basque Refugee 

Children’s Home. Apply Mrs. Tony CLark, Street, 
et. 








FFITTLEWORTH, SUSSEX. Fortrie Guesthouse has 

vacancies, 2 pupils, ic training and dress- 
making. Individual attention. 3 months’ residence 
30 gns. Write Miss Morris. 





sages woman (26), B.Sc. Econ., experienced in office 

work, and research, S$ secretarial 

ore in in political or academic field. Write Box 965, 
Ss N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





SSISTANT HOTEL MANAGER, victimised Trade 

Union activities, seeks t. Do anything. 

Good refs. Box 908, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 





LONDON Graduate, experience in School Cert., 
Army Entrance and Sérvite exams., offers individual 
— == English, Latin, French, ae Box 977, 
N.S. & N., ro Gt. "Turnstile, London, W.C 





OUNG man, business experience and University, 

urgently requires post, Acute critical sense, 

conscientious. Box 978, N.S. & N., 1o Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 





WOMAN Secretary, youngish, experienced, travelled, 
adaptable, wants work af omce in Editor’s Office. 
Box Noone 976, N.S. & N. ., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W Cc. I. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c: 


REPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.—METROPOLITAN (TYPING AND REPORTING 
Orrice, 75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Tel. : Holborn 6182. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING, etc. 
Author’s MSS, ot Schedules, etc. 
All work teed p: read and checked. 
PROMPT SE ETARIAL rOeERY VICES, LIMITED, 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1 (Mayfair 3163-4). 











Daeg and Typewriting, Authors’ MSS., 
SoutH LONDON TYPEWRITING BUREAU, 51 
Ruskin \ Walk, Herne Hill, S.E.24. Brixton 2863. 








BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





LOUCESTERSHIRE BORDER. Solicitor’s wife 

offers home-comforts. Ancient Cotswold Guest- 

house. Beautiful country, quaint village, car; 42s. 
Hacen, Sherston, Wiltshire. 





ET. 6 mths. Caravan, nr. Dorking, £2 10s, p.m. 
Artistic, well eq., eg —. View week-ends. Ss 
ALLEN, 109 Abbey N.W.8. MAI 1742. 





N A RIVIERA VALLEY, a country house with 
sunny, sheltered terrace and gardens leading to the 
sea, you will find absolute quiet, modern comforts. 
Pension: Winter, from 40 fcs. Summer, from 50 /cs. 
Les PALMERAIES DE VALMER, LA Crorx, VAR, FRANCE. 





E = MOSCOW FOR NOVEMBER 71TH. 20th 
Anniversary Celebrations. Reduced rates for 
specially conducted tour. 22 days, £21; 15 days, £18, 
inclusive. Latest date for visa application October 1st. 
Write for details: F.S.U. Tours Sscrion, Friendship 
House, Northington Street, W.C.1. 





IVIZRA. HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin. 
Facing full south in own unds direct on Sea. 
Buses to Menton and Monte Carlo. Pension 8s. 








CHARITY 


. mg ures HOLIDAY FUND. 

ge SR BR FUNDS URGENTLY 

NEEDED. H or in poorest working girls and 

women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 

next few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 

Hon. TREASURER, or Miss Canney, M.B.E., 75 Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 











CHARGES FOR 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Single insertions - 1s. 6d. per line per insertion 
Three ~~) | Swe ee * 
SO ee 
Twenty-six , -1Is.3d. ,, 5 3 pe 
Peewee  «6-is. 2d. , » wp ne 
Minimum TWO lines. A line averages SEVEN words. 


Copy NOT LATER than first post WEDNESDAY. 
Box Numbers count as one line extra. 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS: for an introductory series 
under this heading particulars of special rates on request. 


The Advertisement Manager 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1 





i 


[MEGRTANT BOOKS BY SYLVIA PANKHURST: 

“The Suffragette Movement.” Lovat Dickson, 
38 Bedford Street, W.C.2. 7s. 6d. The authentic 
history of the movement, fully illustrated. 

“ The Life of Emmeline Pankhurst.” Werner Laurie, 
24 Water Lane, E.C.4. 3s. 6d. 

“The Home Front.” Hutchinson’s, 34 Paternostet 
Row, E.C.4. 7s. 6d. A mirror to life in England during 
the Great War: 32 illustrations. A vivid and informative 
volume which no sociologist should miss. 

“ Del hos.” A history of international language in 
Kegan Paul’s “ Today and Tomorrow” Series. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 68-74 Carter Lane. 
E. co 35. 6d. 

“Save the Mothers.” George Allen & Unwin, 
40 Museum Street, W.C.1. 6s. A plea for a national 
maternity service ; particulars of all the existing schemes 
and the best things done in all countries. 

“Poems of Eminescu,” the great Rumanian poet and 
thinker, with prefaces by Bernard Shaw and Prof. Iorga. 
Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 





TEW TIMES & ETHIOPIA NEWS,” edi ted - 

+ Sylvia Pankhurst—a wealth of information on 

international questions, first-hand news and views from 

Ethiopia, Italy, Germany, Spain, Geneva, ctc., from 
3 Charteris Road, W oodford Green, Essex. 





TNITARIAN Publications FREE. “What Do 
Unitarians Believe?” Miss Barmpy, Mount 
Picment, Sttmeuth. 


BOARD RESIDENCE 








| BABY BRE AKFAST ? Not at 34 Southwick 


4 Street, W.2, where one gets Britain’s best bacon 





TEAR Swiss Comes. Bacopdlenclly well-kept comfort- 
+ able bedsittingrms., good food, C.H.® Terms 
35s., 42s. Phone : PRI 4521 or call 8 Hillgrove Rd..N.W.6. 








OLLAND PARK. Modern Rooms with Breakfast, 
23s. Constant hot water. 1 min. Central London 
Tube. 19 Clarendon Road, Park 7016 





JTNFURN. very large rooms; also studios (about 
16 x 30ft.), quiet, redecorated house, beautiful 

gdn. 1 gn.—30s. Smaller 1§s.-£1. Service and meals if req. 
Nr. Swiss Cottage. 16 Belsize Sq., N.W.3. PRI: 6757 








Sr: JOHN’S WOOD. Attractive rooms, modern 
6 furniture, quiet road, close buses. Service, breakfast 
optional. Moderate terms. MAI eel 


HELSEA. Comfortable Divan bed-sitting rooms 
from 27s. 6d. per week, including breakfast. 
Dinner optional. 36 Oakley Street. Tel.: Flax. 0276 


EAUTIFULLY appointed service rooms with bath, 
breakfast. Dbiec., 3 gns.; singic, 35s. Other meals 
optional. 29 West Cromwell Rd., S.W.5. Flaxman 1181. 











I ARGE, light, divan room. Suit artist or writer. 18 
4 including use of kitchen. Or double. Private house 
Garden. Primrese 6534. 


he 
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the fake poet. I blame on him the worse slobberings of the Georgian 
school and the vapid mincings of the Poetry Review’s cat-loving coterie, 
all the insipid poetry of “ good taste.” “A sight so touching in its 
majesty.”” He speaks polite drawing-room conversation as though it 
were deadly serious. He is expert at stating the ridiculous pseudo- 
sublimely—“ Earth has not anything to show more fair.” His heritage 
damns him. NICHOLAS MOoRE 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 244.—THE PRICE OF ADMIRALTY 

“This is the position,” said the First Sea Lord. “ Bolonia is 
spending, on new construction, a round sum of twelve million eagles. 
We—thanks to our pacifists and Bolshies—have a meagre eight million 
eagles with which to combat this expenditure. And the problem is, 
gentlemen : how do we lay out our money ? ” 

The Second Sea Lord scratched his nose. 
Bolonia laying out hers ?”’ 

The First Sea Lord turned inquiringly to Admiral Gazebo-Golosh. 

““We don’t know,” said Gazebo-Golosh. ‘“ Construction is taking 
place in Bolonia’s underground dockyard. Several of our spies have 
got in; but none has ever got out. Ail I can tell you is that the twelve 
million eagles will all be spent on ships—but whether on battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers or submarines, it is impossible to conjecture. 
Except for this. We may take it as certain that there will be at least 
one battleship.” 

“Then what we have to do,” said the Second Sca Lord, “ is to be 
prepared for any contingency within the ambit of what Gazebo-Golosh 
has told us ?” 

““That’s right,” said the First Sea Lord. ‘“ We also shall build 
ships—whatever selection of ships has the best all-round value in 
defence. And, by the way, our costs are approximately equal to those 
incurred by the Bolonians. Where they can build three battleships, 
we can only build two; and so on.” 

“ The real question,” said the Second Sea Lord, “ is this. 
we to assess the value in defence of ships of different kinds ? ” 

The First Sea Lord smiled. ‘“‘ Ah!” he said, “‘ there, at least, we 
have the benefit of scientific research. Here is Professor Kukku’s 
table. ” And he distributed copies as under : 


* How,” he asked, “is 


How are 





























Sub- 
Battleship | Cruiser | Destroyer marine | 
Battleship versus 16 | I4 4 | 2 | 
Cruiser 99 | 12 | 7 5 | 3 | 
Destroyer 9 | 6 | 4 | 3 | I | 
| Submarine __,, | 2 I Tt I | 2 

















Gazebo- Golosh screwed his monocle into his eye. ‘“ What do the 
figures represent ? ”’ 

“Comparative units of defensive capacity. Thus a cruiser, against 
an enemy battleship, has three-quarters of the value of a battleship ; 
against a cruiser, it has only half the value of a battleship. On the 
other hand, against a destroyer or submarine, a cruiser is worth more 
than a battleship. A submarine has next to no value against a cruiser, 
but is worth just as much as a battleship against another submarine. 
And so on.” 

** Grand,” said Gazebo-Golosh. All we have to do then is to send for 
Kukku and tell him to answer our problem.” 

** Alas, no!” said the First Sea Lord. ‘* We must work that out for 
ourselves. We are not allowed to disclose to Kukku the comparative 
figures of expenditure.” 

How should the eight million eagles be invested ? 

PROBLEMS 241, 242 

Caliban is away. The solutions of Problems 241, 242 will be published 

next week and of 243, 244 the following week. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 


A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-cnd Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 

CALIBAN 


WEEK-END CROSSWORD 391 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 


“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.r. 


1 2 


4 


Set by L.-S. 


7 





The last week’s winner is 


Mrs. T. J. Rees, 30 Eaton Crescent, Swansea 


ACROSS 


1. Took a part. (5) 
4. This was not 
Edgar Wallace’s 
mangle. (9) 

g. Our seas are so 
differently con- 
stituted. (7) 

10. He who does 
might be called an 
overworker. (7) 

11. Costly catalogue 
for customary use. 
(9) 

12. The vanquished 
are soft enough to. 
(s) 

13. Such a sweet ds 
always lumpy. (9) 
15. Often constitute 
payment for train- 
ing. (5) 

16. This trading firm 
could of course 
never quite get it 
across. (5) 

17, The beaten 
opponent goes into 
this heading. (9) 
20. Obviously they 
need to be present- 
able. (5) 

22. The N.ofN.B.(9) 
24. His stock natu- 
rally increases and 
grows bigger. (7) 
25. Tell the Vicar 
not to have it inside. 
(7) 

26. His name should 
be on everything 
posted. (9) 


27. Need you be so 
variable ? (5) 

DOWN 
1. An operative tool. 
(7) 

2. His job is a wash- 
out as a rule in 
India. (5) 

3. How the chemist 
does without things. 
(9) 

4. A palatable job. 
(7) 

5. He helps to make 
a popular choice. (7) 

6. In elfin fashion ? 
(5) 

7. Pictorial necessity 
for a good recep- 
tion. (9) 

8. Desires a change. 


(7) 


14. The 
devil ? (9) 
15. Journalist who 
would have saved 
a knight of the 
tourney some ex- 
pense. (9) 

16. Involves dis- 
covery of the un- 
known quantitively. 
(7) 

17. Here, take the 
lettuce round. (7) 
18. A cogent rela- 
tive. (7) 

19. We get sore after 
tea. (7) 

21. Go to crab it 
as it were. (5) 

23. Ned is about to 
get up. (5) 


bridge 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED FOR SALE, TO LET, &c. —continued 
em ey tpg = ete IGHGATE, N.6. Pleasant room, “ eeubied, 
O unfurnished flat to let. Self-contained, two rooms Notice to Readers offered one person, 12s. 6d. inc. ¢.1.; or, as pied-a- 
of and bathroom and fully avons ae ane . terre, £2 per calendar month. Box 979, N.S. & N., 
er came ra ae a - ww h eo re P I i ae d t o 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. be 
to N.S. & N., 10 Ge. Turnstile, London, we O LET unfurnished, large om, - salen aie. ai 
Bex No 960 All conveniences *alsoe one smaller. Park 5816. te 
ELLOW SANDS, Bay, Padstow, N. Cornwall. e e . Also c aa 
Close Trevose Gar Lise” recommended ome 3 
— — — high-class Guest for sale USSEX COAST, nr. Brighton. Comfortably furnished 4 
| 7 rec., 18 bed., 4 lav., 2 san. t ana: wTHE Organising Committee of an important S bungalow to let ; 2 bed. 1 sit., bathroom. Main light, - Po, 
I safe cafe bathing, cle scenery. Excel- oF ggnenemeny = to —s — of a water, drainage. A. P. Glendower, Saltdean, Brighton. y 
= Five lock~ garages. Givi for responsi person with a ir for publicity. —____—— - aes 
| pow ae meal Sugeiten” —— Remunerative. Box 960.” HELSEA. Cheerfully furnished divan bedsitting- g 
room to let to business lady. “Phone Flax. 5568, bas 
= REEHOLD, £1,575. Small house, Bayswat t . i “ se 
| ale te nee ee ee We are informed by a reader who a 2 es a, <a 2 
| ised, charmingly decorated. Sunk garden abolishes . : : qui . 5 
—. basement. "Central heating. 7-# rooms, large Kitchen, || Teplied to the above advertisement, | | "TO NInh;Sspect lovelyviews. Suitable for convaleacent % 
nice bathroom, 2 w.c.s ilt-in furniture. Might let. . . . > and friend. Former tenants high recommendation. é i 
| Box 970, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. which was published in last week’s Woods, White Cottage, Upper Dingle, West Malvern. Ba 
HTY : « . ” _ ‘ee SE: i he 
nn ED Be New Statesman and Nation, URNISHED and unfurnished rooms in lady's quiet 5 
= Every convenience. Highest refs. required. Rowan. that he has received in response Re ree ee 
Cea gus. week. Beautiful site. Brathayfell, to his geen . one 1 —" ee tg i= room to Jet in adiont women's 
ide. cation m I he acu ty re) t. ern convemiences, fiigh st part Waitham- 
: stow. Box 974, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
AK FE LIRGOENS BE EIS, (Ustested te || Criticism” (signed by H. |] ¥&. — 
\\ Service if required. “Phone: Holborn 4112. Hargreaves, Secretary) which was 7 —— “y <1 furnished bagatning ney in lady's $ 
19 | TER . e / _ modern fiat, near 24, 231 buses uit student or 
panne foonished a Se a the subject of a cautionary note business woman. Write BM/NDGJ, W. . I. sone 
— Box 962, N.S. "s N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. in our issue of August 14th. UNIVERSITY Lecturer wane oye unfurnished 
- . . room, Bloomsbury, or within five minutes’ wa 
—_— aa a ‘od. ox 969, } ‘s. an 10 Gt Any reader who replied to this London School of Economics. Give We, 
Turnstile, London, W. Cc. - TD may diate iia Box 972, N.S. & N., ro Gt. Turnstile, London s. 
j ee _ 
ICCADILLY : | small top-floor flat to let furnished : WANTED immed. unfurn. room in Bloomsbury. Write 
6 months from end September. 2 rooms and bath, application to the Manager, a copy 28 The Sanctuary, Green Lane, Morden, Surrey. 
3 service if required, electric cooker. South aspect, roof —_ —— a — = 
) garden. Quiet, would suit writer (sleep 2). Box 967, of our comment on “ The Book 
| ; 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. : 
a nsorship Board” and “The PRINTERS 
—_ ADY Soe wishes to let 2 a or professional Ce P ve . ms . h a 
woman parq t- hed bed- . 
sitting room. se kitchen oo od from Faculty of Caiticiom, peat so) we Editions, ~ Sutget and 
-— Westminster Brid , N.S. & N., G ugu hand print etlerpress and plate printing. 
Turnstile, Bride, Bos I. ih wae on A st 14th. —. — hain view a. — prints at PEAR 
REE PRESS, nsham, » Bognor egi 
— XCEPTIONALLY attractive bachelor fiat to let, fine 7 — = - ——— 
modern furniture, roof garden. Quiet, central. THE New STATESMAN AND NATION, 
Apply 40 Buckingham Palace Road. Victoria 5943. Io Great Turnstile, TUITION 
a High Holborn, we 
CHARGES FOR SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS W Cc I OUNG Graduate with Oxford and German degrees 
. . - : ac gives private German lessons (Conversation, Lan- 
PF BtAILS of rates for single or a s€ri¢s Oi insertions guage, Literature). Write R. A., c/o 6 Bloomsbury 
will be found on p. 355 of this issue. Street, W.C.r. 
4° 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 


TRAMP SHIPPING SHARES AND THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY— 
U.K. AND ARGENTINE TRUST 


WAR news paralysed the stock markets this week. Last week 
the warning speech made by Lord Craigmyle, better known 
as Mr. Alexander Shaw, chairman of the P. & O., was taken 
seriously enough to depress the market in shipping shares. Lord 
Craigmyle was protesting against the greatly increased cost of 
shipbuilding, which was causing shipowners to cancel! orders for 
new tonnage, and went on to say that the liner companies, bound 
by “ conference ”’ rates fixed for a considerable period, were often 
prevented from raising freights to meet the increased cost of 
wages, stores, fuel, and repairs. In some companies with which 
he was connected, not only had increased costs to be borne without 
any rise in freights, but gross earnings had actually fallen off, so 
that the net profits this year would fall below those of the previous 
year. 

Shipowners, like farmers, are notorious grumblers, but 
I welcome this timely warning, for I have always favoured 
in these notes the shares of the tramp lines rather than of the 
liner companies. Tramp freights rise or fall with the demand 
for cargo space and are not fixed for periods ahead. The index 
of tramp freights has risen from an average of 90.79 for 1936 to 
137.76 for July, 1937. The tramp shipping shares I favour are 
Court, King, France Fenwick and Reardon Smith, all small 
companies whose shares do not command free markets. Court 
has 24 ships of which half are under 10 years old. King has 15 
of which 9 are about 9 or 10 years old. Of the 24 ships of France 
Fenwick, which carries coal from the north-east coast to London 
and the Continent, 13 were built in 1929 or after. Reardon Smith 
has 22 of which 13 are around 10 years old and only 4 were built 
before 1922. Thus, all four companies are fairly well off in 
respect of up-to-date tonnage. France Fenwick alone has a steady 
dividend record, for it has a large interest in Yorkshire Amalgamated 
Collieries from which increasing dividends may now be expected. 




















A MANAGED UNIT TRUST OFFERING AN INVESTMENT 
IN THE SHARES OF 40 BRITISH BANKS AND DISCOUNT 
COMPANIES. THE UNIT-HOLDER IS FREE FROM PER- 
SONAL LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF UNCALLED CAPITAL 
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dividends is approximately 4 per cent. 
Price of Bank-Units, 31st Aug., 19s.0d. x.d. 


For full particulars apply for Trust of Bank 
Shares Booklet to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to 
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30 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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Here are the present market prices and the estimated earnings’ 
yields : 


1936 1937 Est. Est. Earnings 


Div. %. Earnings °4. Price. Yield %. 
Court 6/8 .. - §(1937 int.) 48 26/3 £12 4 0 
France Fenwick £1.. 5 20 33/6 £11 18 9 
King Line £1 a Nil 32 32/6 £19 13 9 
Reardon Smith 10/-.. 6} tax free 24 25/13 £9 11 Oo 
* . x 


It is an ill wind which cannot be exploited on the Stock Exchange, 
and the complaints which are heard from shipowners and motor 
manufacturers about increased costs should lead the intelligent 
investor to consider coal mining shares. The following table 
reveals that it is the export and industrial coals (as opposed to the 
domestic) which have enjoyed the biggest rise in prices this year : 


AVERAGE COAL PRICES IN SHILLINGS PER TON. 


S. Wales. Durham Yorkshire. Nottingham. 
1936 Average. . 18.25 14.67 19.4 21.0 
June, 1937 .- 25.75 23.00 21.4 20.0 


This suggests that companies like Powell Duffryn (Wales) and 
Horden and Bearpark (Durham) are now making the highest rates 
of profit. All three companies possess coke oven plants and are 
benefiting from the extraordinary rise in coke prices. Bearpark 
is a small company (and a very restricted market) with a bad 
dividend record, but it has raised its interim dividend from 
2 per cent. to 5 per cent. and should pay ro per cent. for the 
year. Horden I have already mentioned in a recent note, the 
price then being 34s. 9d. Powell Duffryn, since its amalgamation 
with Welsh Associated Collieries, is the largest coal-producing 
company in this country. Its output capacity is in excess of 
20 million tons a year and its present output around 11} million 
tons. It paid a dividend of 7 per cent. for the year to March, 1937, 
and should increase its distribution this year to 10 per cent. The 
next table fixes the present market prices and estimated dividend 
yields of these companies : 


1936 1937 Est. Est. Div. 
Div. %. Div. %. _ Price. Yield %. 
Bearpark £1 A ie naa 10 29/3 £616 9 
Horden Collieries fi —- 9 37/- £417 3 
Powell Duffryn £1 Stk. .. 6 7T 26/6 £5 § 9 
+ Actual. 
* * * 


The “ B” Certificates of the United Kingdom and Argentine 
Trust are an interesting stock, since the security is a mixture of 
British and Argentine Government Bonds. The Trust holds 
£1,000,000 4 per cent. Argentine (Roca) Bonds, and £750,000 
3 per cent. Conversion Loan and has issued against them £500,000 
“A” Certificates, £350,000 5} per cent. “B”’ Certificates and 
£750,000 “‘ C ”’ Certificates. 

At the present time the “ A” Certificates are covered wholly 
by the holding of 3 per cent. Conversion Loan both as to interest 
and capital, while the “‘ B ”’ Certificates are covered as to 71 per 
cent. by capital, } per cent. of the interest being derived from the 
3 per cent. Conversion Loan and the balance of § per cent. from 
the interest on the Argentine Government Bonds. The “C” 
Certificates must be regarded at the present time as purely an 
Argentine Government security. Thus the “B” Certificates 
can be regarded as a mixture of a British Government } per cent. 
Bond redeemable at 71 and an Argentine Government 5 per cent. 
Bond redeemable at 29. Valuation of the Certificates on the 
basis of the appropriate British Government and Argentine 
Government rates of interest presents an interesting problem, 
and it may be of value to some of our readers if the figures are 
brought up to date. 

In the following table we give the value of the Certificates on 
the basis of a rate of interest of 3} per cent. for the British portion 
of the security and for rates of interest of 5 per cent. and 4} per 
cent. for the Argentine portion. In this table income tax is 


ignored : 
British Govt. 3} °% 
Argentine Government 
5% 4)% 
Value of U.K. and Arg. “ B” Certs. - 114.4 116.7 


The “B”’ Certificates can be bought at 114}, the expenses of 
purchase being approximately equivalent to the net interest 
accrued, to yield £4 16s. 6d. per cent. flat and £4 to redemption. 
Thus the purchaser who looks only to the gross yield and is taxed 
on profits may regard this as a very satisfactory investment, since 
approximately half of his money is invested in a medium-dated 
British Government security to yield 3} per cent. and the other 
half in a medium-dated Argentine Bond to yield § per cent. 
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, Company Meeting 


ISMAY INDUSTRIES 


MR. JOHN ISMAY’S ADDRESS 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


THE second ordinary general meeting of Ismay Industries, Limited, was 

held on Thursday, August 26th, at Southern House, Cannon Street, 

London, E.C. 
) Mr. John Ismay (chairman and managing director) said: During 
the year under review we increased our capital by an issue of ordinary 
shares at 7s. 6d. per share. Our total interests in subsidiary and 
associated companies come to approximately £1,050,000 against our 
issued capital of £862,000, and we propose to adjust the capital position 
by making an issue of shares later in the year. 

Our interests are divided into two main groups, the lighting industry 
and the other electrical activities. In the lighting industry we have 
roughly £450,000 invested, from which we received an income of 
£57,000. The other interests stand in our books at £600,000. Most 
of them have progressed quite satisfactorily. Our hire-purchase 
Corporation had a largely increased turnover and their profits will be 
substantial. The only disappointing one of our interests is the refrigerator 
business, but the gas refrigerator which we are putting on the market 
will, we hope, produce substantial results. 

The dividend of 6 per cent. which we are paying for the year under 
review has, I understand, caused a little disappointment, but in my 
opinion the report is really a very satisfactory one. Some criticism has 
been expressed about our issuing shares at 7s. 6d. each in December 
last, but, considering the real value of our two groups of imterests— 
the dividend-producing one in the lamp trade and the non-dividend- 
producing one in the other activities—there is no doubt in my mind 
that the equity in each group would represent at least §s. a share. 
Therefore, taking the two together, how can one say that they could 
be worth less than 7s. 6d. a share? We are quite confident that we 
shall have no trouble in maintaining the present dividend of 6 per cent., 
even on any increase of capital which we may make this year. 

The electrical industry is still in its infancy, and I am sure that we 
shall get our share of the increasing trade. Our lamp business has 
possibilities for increased profits in the future, and I am convinced that 
im time our return from our other interests will be at least equal to that 
which we are at present obtaining from our electric lamps. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CHARGES FOR SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


ETAILS of rates for single or a series of insertions 
_ will be found on p. 355 of this issue. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


"THE SEX EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

127 Harley Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 7840. 
PROG. OF LECTURES 

to be held at CONW, — Lion Square, 


Wea, a8 
Season : Brecher 1937— Apri 1938. 


THE tae 


« TRANSVESTISM ” ” 
(Cross Dressing, 


oe SORE Hasse 


Tuesday, October sth at 8 po 














Chairman ; Professor J. C. Flugel. 
1937. 
Ten. Tee. gth. Miss Barbara Low on “ Sex Educa- 
tion—Is It Possible ? ” 


ing on “‘ Changes in 


Tues., Dec. r4th. iss Hilda 
Family Life in the U.S.S.R.” 


19 
Tues., A 11th. *, Harold Avery on “ Paternity 
ests.” 
Tues., Feb. 8th. ree: Cc. Fuss, on “ Fetishism 
2 
Tues., Mar. 8th. Dr. W Brend on “ Sex and the 


Birth-Rate.” 

Dr. R. A. Lyster, M.B., B.Sc., B.Ch., 
D.Ph. on “ How the Prevention of 
Venereal Diseases Has Been Pre- 
vented.” 

mi. Chairman at these Lectures will be Dr. Norman 
aire 
Members of the Society will be admitted free to the 

lectures pen gaseeee of a Member’s Ticket. Tickets 

will be issued for single lectures at a cost of 2s. each, 
and may be obtained at the 
__ Official Car Park opposite Main Entrance to Hall. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 


NICELY | C. °. WRIGHT, o Great Russell Street, 

London, W.C.1. XPERT ADVICE given free 

of charge, on SCHOOLS : r on trainings for poh L 
Domestic Science and other professions. 


(CCUDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, a. Progressive 
Home School for young  childre Deligh htful 
country surroundings. Open-air life. Riding School on 
premises. All-round education at m ate inclusive 
fees. Muss M. K. Witson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 


HALLONER SCHOOL, 71 & 72 Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. Frobisher 4223. 
A Day and notes, | School for Girls where a liberal 
education achieves a high standard of work. Prepara- 
tory Department for boys and girls. 


BELT ANE SCHOOL. Wimbledon (WIM. 1589). 
Day and Boarding: boys and girls 5-18 years. 


ARENTS can follow the education of their children 
at BRICKWALL, NORTHIAM, Sussex, by 
attending termly plays ‘and demonstrations which are 
the outcome of self- organised project work. 
K ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
education was ssing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
Laboratorits, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 
Fees £82 (or less). 


SCHOOL, 
RTH WALE 
Recogn ok by Board of a 
Headmistress : 
Miss E. CoNnsTaANce NIGHTINGALE, M.A 
Endowed School. Moderate inclusive fec tor board, 
tuition and books. 
Department, ages five to ten. 


Tues., Apr. sth. 


























and girls 8-19. 
open scholarships. 


D" 


WILLIAMS’ ~ DOLGELLEY, 


Junio: 





i ALSTEAD PLACE near SEVENOAKS. Prepara- 
tory School, Boys and Girls, 7-14. Recognised 

by the Board of Education. Modern outlook. 

| ROOKLANDS, Crowborough. Sussex. Pre-prep. 
school and all-year-round home. Sound early 

education and careful training. Boys 3-10. Girls 3-12. 

Trained staff. LExceptionel health record. Beautiful 

surroundings. Apply Secretary. Crowborough 299. 


} EDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield, Hants. (Co-educa- 
tional.) SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Boys. 





Saturday, October gth. Scholarships offered: £100, 
£60, £30. For particulars apply to Headmaster, F. A. 
Merer, M.A ; ie EP Cee 
KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on modern lines. Apply 

Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S. .W. * 
GREEN GERRARD’S “CROSS. 


\ ALTMAN’S 
+ Head Mistr:ss: Mtss CHAMBERS, Girton College, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to increase 
resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level aud is-on gravel soil. The house 
is delightfully situated in its own ‘grounds of 15 acres. 
THE, FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and gir!s from 2-14 years old. 
i AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. Girls 
are prepared for the usual examinations and tor Uni- 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


YRINCIPAL extending Boarding School premises would 
like to get in touch with Parents of limited means who 
would like a really good school for children over nine at 
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" SCHOOLS—continued 

Bap TON SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym, 

risto 

A Public School for Girls (Founded 1858). 

Visitor : The Right — A | Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, P.C., K.C., Ka » ee 

President "of the * Board 7 ss : Gilbert Murray 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

Head Mistress : Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 

Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship and service. A wide curriculum, the 
study of national and international affairs, adequate 
leisure and self-disciplined freedom give opportunity to 
the fullest development of personality and individual gifts. 
Girls of non-British nationality are welcome in the 
community. 


St Cc HRIS’ r OP! 1ER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
K (recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
(Camb). Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
(Cam 


YINEWOOD, , CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 

school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELIzABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 


TEW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL, BUNCE COUR’ 
* OTTERDEN, KENT 
Progressive school for German and English boys and 
| ind (5-18). Healthy situation. Homelike atmosphere. 
tress on Modern Languages. Music, arts and crafts, 
games, bpm work. Preparation for examinations. 
Qualified English and German staff. 
ANNA EssINGER, M.A., Principal. 
¥ TONAR House, Sandwich. Open Air ‘“' Recog- 
nised”’ Girls’ School. Country life. Domestic 
Science House. Riding, Swimming, Guides. Fees 
£88-L95. 


REC HIN PL ACE Sc HOOL for Girls and Boys,— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S. W.7. 


BEACON HILL SCHOOL 
(Founded 1927) 
Principal: DORA RUSSELL 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER SCHOOL 
Has acquired most attractive premises 


at 
Kingwel. Ha.l, Timsbury, near BATH, Somerset. 
500 feet up, facing the Mendip Hills, large gardens, 
playing field, swimming bath. Co-educational from 
two years. From individual freedom through self 
government to social understanding. Health, happiness, 
and sound teaching in all subjects combined with practical 
and creative work. Moderate fees. _ Apply 1 Dora Russell. 
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Complete 


— enjoy life and be master of it.” 
COLLEGE for Boys, Yorks. coast ; 
education, or solid preparatory. 35 gms. term. 
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SCHOOLS—continued 


HAeee SCHOOL, 14 HOLLAND PARK, W.11. 
Unique feature of this non-profitmaking day schoo! 
—children 5 and over acquire French and rman 
naturally and — effort by spending much of their 
‘time with native teachers. Children also 
i pt in — subjects by modern 
Dept. (2-5 yrs.). Vacancies in 
Nursery and for shuidren §-Syrs. Nextterm: Sept. 27th. 
Apply: Lestre Brewer, Headmaster. Park 4775. 
WISS COTTAGE. L ie School. Co-educationa! 
from 2}. 67 Eton Avenue, N.W.3. PRI. 6466. 
L Wen. Villars-sur-Ollen, Switzerland (4,100 ft.). 
Twenty boys and girls (4 to = For interviews - 
tween rst and 7th ber, a 
c/o Overseas House, 


On ty Book Auimoaisep BY H.M.C. 
PUBLIC AND "PREPARATORY SCHOOLS' 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools. ene ones Cees, 


professions, etc. 10s. net.— YEAR 
31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 4 


TRAINING CENTRES 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
FACULTY OF LAWS. 
UNIVERSITY. and KING’S COLLEGES and the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS. 
The First Term in the Facult i begin on 
4TH, 19 











to Dr. 
t. -* 5 St., SW 














Day and Evening will be held 2 tadsessity 
College, *s College, and the London School of 
Economics. he Faculty of Laws has been recognised 


as a “ Law School” under the Solicitors Act, 1932. The 
handbook containing a list of Professers and Teachers, 
pomeuees of arrangements for admission, Scholarships 
and Prizes, Courses, etc., may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of University College, or King’s 
College, or of the London School of Economics. 
gees COLLEGE. 
eee = RS Londo lon.) 

Principal, GEORGE * ER, ” Sc., Ph.D., F.L.C. 
Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of 


London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Courses in Classics, and in French, English, German and 
Italian Literature and Language. 

Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded 
annually to students of the College. 
Calendar, 1s.: by t, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY : 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C.4. 


NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC 
St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 


FULL-TIME COURSES are conducted in 
all branches of 


ENGINEERING 


and in 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICS 


September 2oth and 21st, 1937. 








Entrance Examination : 


Prospectus and entry form on application to SECRETARY. 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. _ Practical 
training in delightful surroundings. Journalism 
and Foreign Shorthand. Own Residential Club. 
7 months’ a £55. Prospectus fromm Dept. E. 
67 Queen’s Gate, S S.W.7. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Pris 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this Colle 
become teachers of gymnastics. ‘The course of Tra 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Me 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacro 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. ees £165 per annun 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss ae, 
M.A. Oxon, Miss Nanco, B.A. Lond., and ex 
enced staff) undertake coaching for all University, Schoo!, 
and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students). Modern language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and Schoo! 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice, and lis! 
of recent successes, apply 50 Westminster Palace Gardens 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Victoria 2976. 
HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 
MarGARET SPENCE. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. ‘The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. 
to £100 16s. Fees without residence £51 10s.—For 
particulars apply SeCRETARY. 


T*s TITUTE of Child Psychology, Department ot 
Rhythm and Ph sical Re- education. A 4-term 
Training Course for Women, commencing September, 
1937. Apply to Head of Department: Miss M 
Kirscuner, Inst. of Child Psych., 26 Warwick Ave., W.9 


A DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 

dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead 0! 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 809 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
or Stupties, Dept. VH902, Worszy HALL, OXFORD. 


NOTICE TO CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 


O WING to the steady increase of Classified Advertise- 

ments the Advertisement Manager regrets that it is 
no longer practical to accept telephone dictations on 
Wednesdays. Exception will be made only in cases of 
genuine emergency. Advertisers can materially help the 
































very low | Box 973, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, charge if required. Trained matron. Head master will | Department by sending their instructions as early in the 

London, ¥ Jon | meet parents, London or Leeds. | week as possible, and never later than first post Wednesday. 
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